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0 FAR as Home Missions is concerned, the 

month of prime importance this fall is Octo- 

ber. The General Assembly at its meeting last 
\ay set apart the month of October as the season 
for special Home Mission emphasis and study, and 
wed its observance in all the churches. 

So far as Home Missions is concerned, the book 
of prime importance this fall is Other Men Labored, 
by Dr. Homer McMillan. This book was approved 
by the General Assembly as the official Home 
\lssion Study Book for 1937 and commended for 
we in all the organizations of the Church. 

The connection between the month and the book 
snot simply a casual one brought about by action 
ifthe Assembly in authorizing the study of the 
wok during this particular month. The relation- 
hip is much more fundamental and vital than that, 
for the reading and study of this book will trans- 
form the observance of the month for the individ- 
wal and the Church alike. 

There can be no half-hearted, complacent observ- 
ince of the Home Mission Season this year if the 
message of this book reaches the heart of the 
Church. At least that has been the testimony of 
many individuals who have already read this won- 
erful little volume from the hand and heart of 
Dr. McMillan. 


wife of a Home Mission pastor writes as 
lollows: 


























‘I have enjoyed reading our Study Book, 
Other Men Labored. It is a short, concise his- 
tory of the labor of Home Missions. To cover 
“” many years, so many experiences, so many 
classes and races of people, so vast a territory—one 
can only admire the author and marvel at his 
ibility to cover so much in so few pages. 

“It should arouse interest among all classes, 
and certainly should stimulate inspiration for 


—~ 
a 











a C. H. Pritchard, D.D., is Educational Secretary of Home 
Missions, 








The Book of the Month 


By Criaupe H. Prircuarp* 





Home Missions. A prayerful, careful study of 
this book will reveal the great need for financial 
support. It was a book greatly needed, and will 
be used as a Presbyterian textbook on Home 
Missions for many years. The Woman’s Auxili- 
ary owe a debt of gratitude for such a valuable 
and helpful book.” 


From Georgia comes this comment: 


“Other Men Labored is a book that every 
member of our Church needs to read and study. 

“As a history of our Home Mission work, as 
a composite account of achievements past and 
present, it is invaluable. 

“There is no more glorious epic to be found 
than the story of the heroic, self-sacrificing 
labors of our Home Mission workers, which this 
book so ably gives. 

“But as a challenge to us as Christians—the 
opportunities, and the dangers that confront us— 
it is a work that should stir us to renewed zeal, 
and an earnest endeavor to return to the verities.” 


A Virginia leader writes as follows: 

“My hope is that every home in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church will not only have a copy 
of this book in their library but will read and 
study this Other Men Labored until they have 
the inspiration equal to that which I have received 
from my study.” 


From North Carolina comes this estimate: 

“T believe if the book is studied and well pre- 
sented to our Church membership that telling 
results will come from it this fall in prayer and 
gifts.” 

An auxiliary president writes: 

“There is real power in the inspiration which 

comes with the earnest reading of Other Men 


Labored. There is planted in the heart a desire 
and a determination to enter into their labors.” 
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But surely this is enough by way of testimony. 
We must each make the personal decision with re- 

ard to the book. To read or not to read—that is 
fhe question you must decide. 

Who can measure the interest and power that 
would become immediately available to the Home 
Mission cause if each of the 20,000 Presbyterian 
homes into which this magazine goes would re- 
spond to the inspiration and challenge of this 
important book? 

Will you be a reader of this book of the month? 

Your Home Missionaries await eagerly your de- 
cision. To them it means the difference between 
being the Church’s forgotten men, as they are so 


October, 19 3 





often now, and being the Church’s very own, ag 
they so richly deserve to be. ; 

The Home Mission Committee awaits yout 
answer. To them it means the difference betwee 
marking time a while longer and going forward td 
claim our land for Christ. 

The Church awaits your answer. To her it mea 
the difference between becoming decadent and 
growing in strength and numbers to reach the un 
reached wherever they may be. 

The Master Himself awaits your answer. Td 
Him it means the difference between Christian in 
difference and a hearty willingness to do His will 

What will your answer be? 





Birthplace of Winthrop College Becomes 


a Historic Shrine 


fe be tiny one-room brick chapel which for 
more than 100 years housed classes of students 
of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
Columbia, S. C., and in 1886 became the birthplace 
and first home of Winthrop College, now stands, 
an historic shrine, on the present campus of South 
Carolina’s College for Women at Rock Hill. After 
being carefully taken apart, it was transported to 
its new location and there re-erected through a 
project sponsored by the college and carried to 
completion by the Works Progress Administration. 
The old walls of this structure have echoed to 
the voices of generations of theological students as 
they struggled with their sermons. In it one of 
the greatest of presidents, Woodrow Wilson, made 
a profession of his faith. There also is the last resting 
place of the late Dr. D. B. Johnson, founder of 
Winthrop College. The restored building will 
serve as a shrine and inspiration to students of the 
institution, it is expected, for many years to come. 
The small chapel is rich in historic lore of both 
the Columbia Theological Seminary and Winthrop 
College. In 1886, when the late Dr. Johnson ob- 
tained a small sum from the Peabody Board with 
which to start an institution for the training of 
women teachers, the seminary happened to be 
closed for a year. The seminary’s board of direc- 
tors generously offered the use of the building to 
Dr. Johnson for his new school. Thus the chapel 
became birthplace of a college which has now be- 
come a standard A-grade institution and which has 
within the 50 years since its birth admitted more 
than 12,000 students to its classes. 





When the theological seminary moved to Deca 
tur, Ga., several years ago, leaving the chapel i 
Columbia, Winthrop alumnae asked the privilege 
of removing the structure to the present campu 
of their college at Rock Hill. This request wa 
granted by the seminary board. 

After an architect had drawn plans of the build 
ing, it was carefully torn down, brick by brick, by 
workers of the Works Progress Administration 
and on September 29, 1936, these bricks and othe 
materials forming the chapel were transported tq 
Rock Hill in trucks provided for that purpose by 
the Rock Hill Chamber of Commerce. Accom 
panying the trucks was an escort of automobiles 
occupied by Dr. Shelton Phelps, president of thé 
institution, Mrs. Phelps, Dr. and Mrs. J. P. Kinar 
Mrs. D. B. Johnson, and representatives from 5 
chapters of Winthrop alumnae. 

Reconstruction of the building in exact duplicat 
of the original was completed on January 9, 1937 
by a corps of WPA workers. 

Today the small brick chapel stands on the brow 
of a hill, among stately trees, overlooking th 
amphitheatre at the rear of the college campus 
No effort has been spared to make the shrine 
place of beauty. To this end Dr. Phelps engages 
a widely-known firm of architects to supervise th 
planting of shrubbery about the chapel and it 
other ways to beautify the surroundings. 

A tablet, bearing an inscription prepared by D 
William C. Robinson, professor of church history 
at the theological seminary, in memory of the con 


(Continued on page 620) 
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Duty in a Democracy 
A Talk with Youth on Commencement Day 


By WituiaM ALLEN WuitE 


Epitor’s Note.—Milton called Duty the “stern daughter of the voice of God.” Sometimes, in these days when one has 
= ” . . < 
\urd so much talk of “self-expression,” one has felt that “Duty” was a forgotten word. This excellent address was broad- 
wt over the Columbia Network, and is given to our readers by permission of Columbia Broadcasting System. 


STAND here tiptoeing near the end of my 

threescore years and ten. There you sit across 

an abysm scarcely fifty feet wide but deeper 
than the distance to the moon. I come out of one 
dram world that is memory. You go into a visien- 
ay world that is hope. How can I hope to get 
ross the chasm of time and space any hint, even 
ifickering shadow of my truth that will reach 
your hearts? 
‘For my world seemed to be a static world when 
|sood fifty years ago where you stand now. My 
forebears since Caesar’s day had not greatly changed 
the tools with which they made their clothes, got 
their food, built their houses; nor had they changed 
greatly in those twenty centuries the philosophy 
won which they erected their future. Today you 
lok back upon a world that has moved so far in 
me hundred years that nothing you see and feel, 
tuch and taste, hope, believe and love is as it was 
when your grandfathers learned from their grand- 
fithers how to live in another day. 

So what I shall say here you may well discount. 
tis only the truth as I see it. 

I take it that we have one common interest— 
this country of ours, this America called the Land 
of the Free. This is now your country in which 
you wish to be happy—and incidentally, I assume, 
you would like to be useful. So, as a representa- 
tve of the generation which has inadvertently 
brought your country to its present chaos, let me 
tll you what I think this country is and was as 
my generation journeyed through it. 

Strangely enough, it seems to me that the wisest 
ticle in our American Constitution is the provi- 
‘on against titles of nobility. For one hundred 
fifty years that provision has kept America a mid- 
ile class nation. Of course we have had social 
statification all the time—social stratification more 
or less based upon an economic status. But the 


j classes and titles we have had are not hereditary 


classes and titles. Classes in America have persisted, 
but individuals rise and fall into and out of the 
classes with wholesome alacrity. The poor are 
ways with us. But not the same people are poor 
today, nor are the sons and daughters of the poor 
Ose who were poor yesterday. 

And similarly the rich have their reverses. There 


is something authentic in the boast that we make 
the circle from shirt sleeves to swallow tails and 
back again in three generations. In the journey up 
and down, rising and falling, the changeling passes 
through the middle class. In every American 
family, between the grandchild and the grand- 
parents, there is much real contact with men and 
women going up and down the scale. Father or 
mother or one of the four grandparents of every 
child is on the way from one class to another. The 
middle class, therefore, knows practically what it 
is to be rich and what it is to be poor. 

This ability to see another’s viewpoint has been 
the spiritual leaven in our democracy. It has kept 
us quick and alive. This leaven has been the basic 
principle of our ceaseless quest for justice. We 
have developed an understanding heart. Only in 
America are the rich so universally prodigal with 
their beneficences. Only here have the poor failed 
to crystallize into a conscious class. 

Along other lines, Americans have been seem- 
ingly divided, but in fact they are united. We have 
in this country six regional divisions which are 
more than geographical areas. We have New Eng- 
land and the South— one industrial in the main 
and the other largely agricultural. Also we have 
the Ohio Valley states which are linked with those 
around the Great Lakes, where- agriculture and 
industry are more evenly balanced. In the Missouri 
Valley, from the Arkansas River north to Canada, 
are the prairie and plains states; here is an agrarian 
civilization. In the Rocky Mountain states, the 
desert, the high plains and the mountains produce 
a social and economic situation which makes this 
area unique. The Pacific Coast is a separate region 
—the Japanese current warms the soil of coastal 
California, Oregon and Washington, making agri- 
cultural mass production possible there; this bases 
coastal agriculture upon a suburban aristocracy. 

These six regions settled by another race might 
break into six separate nations. For each region has 
its own interests; it is developing somewhat its own 
kind of Americans. But all these regions live peace- 
ably under one flag. 

Still other lines of division and difference criss- 
cross our map. We are bred of many racial strains. 


The English dominate, but the Negro is here by 
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the millions. More Jews live in our border than in 
any other land. The Mediterranean races have 
mingled their blood with that of the English- 
Scotch-Irish-Dutch Colonial line. The Scandinavi- 
ans, the Germans and the Russians have bred into 
the American stock. All these racial breeds are 
gradually amalgamating. We live peaceably to- 
gether without serious tensions. The Protestant, 
the Jew, and the Catholic erect their temples of 
worship side by side in America with no serious 
thought of disunion. 

Now that [ have set up the illusion that is the world 
I live in, which my generation thinks we made, 
may I not continue to elaborate my hallucination 
and tell you something of how I think it was made 
—this America that has come unscathed out of the 
past? We know we have not done God’s work 
perfectly. The world we have made out of the 
inheritance of our grandfathers is a pretty sad 
botch. It is full of gross injustices. "Obviously a 
couple of centuries of hard work needs to be done 
on it before America is turned out, finished in its 
millennial beauty. But with all these inequities, the 
old thing does hold together. We turn our country 
over to you in one piece—which is something. 
Even if it isn’t a pretty piece it is yours. 

Today, as never before, nationalism in small geo- 
graphical areas is pulling men into bitter disunion 
and controversy. Some flame of envy and rancor 
is abroad in the world. We see it moving across 
the face of Europe in various tyrannies, each exalt- 
ing its own nationalism, each challenging liberty in 
its own way—lItaly under Fascism, Germany under 
the Nazis, Russia under Communism, Spain boiling 
with confusion, while the two principles of dicta- 
torship, that of, the plutocracy and that of the 
proletariat, struggle for possession of that brave 
land. These isms are types of one pestilence which 
is threatening civilization. That this spiritual pesti- 
lence will attack America, no one can doubt. 

How can we Americans immunize ourselves? 

I am satisfied that the disease has its root in a 
lack of social faith. The thing that has bound 
America into one nation is tolerance—tolerance 
and patience; indeed, tolerance and patience upheld 
by a sense of duty. 

At this point, dearly beloved members of the 
Class of 1937, I propose to reveal the screw loose 
in my mental processes; also to show you some- 
thing of the aberration of your forebears. You 
have this dementia in your blood, and you might 
as well know it. Your fathers, mothers and remote 
ancestors for several thousands years believed in 
the reality of duty. Upon that madness they built 
the world, 
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I feel, and my generation has believed in a gen 
eral way, that democracy with its freedom, witt 
its patience, with its tolerance, with its altruism, ig 
a sort of rough attempt to institutionalize the 
Christian philosophy. 

Our American Constitution, for instance, js ; 
national compact of our individual and of our social 
duties. It has worked in this country after 3 
fashion. Yet the same Constitution, or nearly the 
same, has been adopted in a dozen other lands and 
has failed. Why has it held us to an essential unity? 
I am satisfied that our Constitution has stood u 
because Americans actually have established here a 
working sense of duty. That has been the crystalliz- 
ing principle that has held us together—duty of man 
to man, of region to region, of class to class, of race 
to race, of faith to faith. 

That duty has bred something more than neigh- 
borly tolerance. It has engendered a profound de- 
sire in every American’s heart to make life as pleas- 
ant as it may be made; not merely for himself, in- 
deed not chiefly for himself, but for others. Thus 
we have found and cherished true liberty. 

Liberty, if it shall cement man into political 
unity, must be something more than a man’s con- 
ception of his rights, much more than his desire 
to fight for his own rights. True liberty is founded 
upon a lively sense of the rights of others, and a 
fighting conviction that the rights of others must 
be maintained. Only when a people have this love 
of liberty, this militant belief in the sacredness of 
another man’s self-respect, do races and_ nations 
possess the catalyzer in the political and social 
organism which produces the chemical miracle of 
crystalized national unity and strength. 

We Americans have had it for three hundred 
years on this continent. It was in the blood of our 
fathers. It was the basis of our faith in humanity 
when we wrote our Constitution—this capacity for 
compromise, this practical passion for social justice 
and for altruistic equity in settling the genuine 
differences of men. This high quality of mutual 
respect is no slight gift. It is a heroic spiritual 
endowment. 

We have set up as a national custom the habit of 
majority rule. This custom is maintained not by 
arms but by a saving sense in the heart of every 
minority that any majority will not be puffed up, 
will not infringe upon the rights of the minority. 
Matching this duty of the majority to be fair, we 
have set up the component duty of the minority 
to be patient, but to agitate until the justice of a 
losing cause has convinced the winning majority. 
This American tradition of political adjustment 
cuts through every line of cleavage and all differ- 
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aces in our social organization—regions, classes, 
nes, creeds. As our country expanded geographi- 
ally, this political genius for unity has tapped our 
gore of certain basic virtues: neighborly forbear- 
ince, meekness, unselfishness, and that belief in the 
sential decency of one’s neighbors which for 
yant of a better word we call love. Now in our 
ynd abideth these three—faith in our fellows, hope 
i the triumph of reason, and love for humanity. 
With all the grievous faults and glaring weaknesses 
of our federal union, these things are the centrip- 
«al spiritual forces which have solidified America. 

These common sense qualities which have grown 
wit of the beatitudes have helped to preserve the 
American Union for the last century and a half. 
Now, what are you going to do about it, you who 
sand here at the threshold of the reality of your 
past, looking into the evanescent horizon of your 
future? 

We who shall soon be petrified into pedestaled 
shosts as your ancestors have a notion that you, 
our descendants, don’t have much use for duty, for 
patience and for tolerance. We get the general 
idea that you have no sort of faith in the strength 
of the humble. Yet it is out of this lack of faith 
that a new challenge has appeared in the world— 
ichallenge aimed at democracy, a challenge which 
worns these lowly neighborly virtues that have 
ield our world together. This challenge is finding 
is way into our American life. We are being told 
that the majority sometimes has emergency man- 
dates to ignore the rights of the minorities. We 
lave set up rulers all over the earth who preach 
wanst the virtue of patience. 

It is a new thing in our America to hear men 
efending the tyrannies of Europe—Communism, 
Fascism and the Nazis—declaring that the minority 
lay oppress the majority. if the minority happens 
to be convinced that it is right. It is even a stranger 
doctrine in America. 

Now, as an ancestor, let me caution you, my 
leits and assigns, that these new political attitudes 
te symptoms of greed for power. They will fool 
you if you channel your thinking into narrow dia- 
ketics. Don’t take your logical premise from your 
chss self-interest. Don’t build your logic upon a 
purely selfish structure. Don’t think as plutocrats. 
Don't reason as members of the middle class or as 
proletarians. Such thinking is too sure of its own 
wllogisms ever to be just. Such thinking rejects 
the possibility that there is truth, and that there 
tay be reason, in the contention of another class 
if society, 

This same discord that has torn asunder so many 
Peoples in Europe, where fifty years ago democ- 
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racy seemed to be taking root, today is seeding in 
our land. Capitalists are scorning labor leaders. 
Labor leaders are preaching distrust and hatred for 
capitalists. The revelations of the LaFollette Com- 
mittee in the United States Senate, investigating the 
infringement of civil liberties, certainly lay bare 
the cancer of hatred in our economic body that is 
poisoning our national blood. The class-conscious 
arrogance of wealth is creating its own class morals. 
Proletarian logic is justifying the use of force in 
class conflict, and condoning cunning. The indus- 
trial enterpriser shuts his eyes to the tragedy of the 
farmer's economic plight. ‘Then the farmer envies 
the financier. 


The residuum of what I am trying to say is this: 
You must reorganize life in your America and 
point your achievement toward a fairer distribu- 
tive system. Abundance is here for the taking. 
Don’t bemoan your lost frontier. It is even now 
flashing on your horizon. A gorgeous land lies 
before you fair and more beautiful than man 
before has even known. Out of the laboratories 
will come new processes to multiply material 
things for your America, to multiply them almost 
infinitely; but only if you will hold open the chan- 
nels of free science, unfettered thought and the 
right of a man to use his talents to the utmost, pro- 
vided he gives honest social returns for the re- 
wards he take. 

Don’t delude yourselves about your new fron- 
tier. For on that frontier which will rise over the 
laboratories you will find the same struggle, the 
same hardships, the same inequities that your fore- 
fathers have found on every frontier since the be- 
ginning of time. You will find rapacious men try- 
ing to grab more than their share of the common 
bounties of the new frontier. You will find human 
greeds and human perfidies there as we found them 
fifty years ago, and as our fathers found them gen- 
erations upon generations before. Energetic bucca- 
neers always thrive wherever men are pioneering. 
But don’t let that discourage you. 

Finally, remember this: If you conquer your 
frontier, if you slay your redskins, if you hang 
your horse thieves, if you jail your pirates of fi- 
nance and if you indeed make your new world 
worth while, it will be worth while not because of 
the material richness that the laboratories will bring 
you. All the regal wealth of this continent was here 
for countless centuries, before our English-speak- 
ing race came to develop the land. But they made 
it a noble civilization, not because of the fertile 
soil, the abundant mines, the illimitable forests, but 


(Continued on page 620) 
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“PAGE THE POLICE” 
By Jack WooTEeN 


In her zeal to find bargains, Mrs. Wilson had lost 
Tommy, her five-year-old son. While she was fran- 
tically searching for the child, Policeman Bates was 
trying to console the distracted boy who had slipped 
away and wandered a block up the street from the 
department store where his mother was shopping. 
But the officer was not making much headway, for 
Tommy was “scared almost to death.” He was 
frightened both because he was lost and because he 
was face to face with that “bugaboo” his mother 
had taught him to fear. 

“Don’t do this,” and “Don’t do that,” Mrs. Wil- 
son had told Tommy hundreds of times. “If you 
do the policeman will get you and put you in jail.” 

Tommy had believed. That was the reason why 
Policeman Bates was having so much difficulty in 
getting the barest intimation out of the boy as to 
who he was, where he had come from and why he 
was aimlessly wandering around by himself. 

Finally, the officer gave up and sent the young- 
ster to headquarters in the hope that the Chief 
might get better results. 

The child was even more frightened when he 
saw the police official. Those brass buttons, instead 
of being a consolation, almost threw him into hys- 
terics. He shrank away from the kind man as if he 
had been a huge monster and the golden braid on 
his coat a symbol of destruction. 

The more the Chief tried to console him, the 
more terrified Tommy became. His sobbing rever- 
berated throughout the room, and when the officer 
made a move to touch him he screamed, as if he 
were coming out of a dreadful dream. 

Mrs. Wilson, herself, was not afraid of policemen. 
Once, when a burglar had entered her home, she had 
immediately thought of the “cops.” In making her 
own way in a strange city one day she had promptly 
sought the aid of a “blue coat.” 

And so, after vainly searching for her lost child 
and nearly losing her mind with the thought that 
something terrible had happened to Tommy, she 
finally remembered that she was a taxpayer and that 
the police were servants of the public. Accord- 
ingly, she went to headquarters, and there found 
Tommy. 

Now, of course, all the misery that poor Tommy 
had suffered would have been pecse! had Mrs. 
Wilson taught Tommy to admire and trust police- 


men instead of teaching him to dislike and fea 
them. In her eagerness to make the boy behave and 
in order to stifle some minor annoyances, she had 
destroyed his confidence in one of the chief me 
diums of civilization’s protection. 

Parents are short-sighted indeed who impress 0 
their children the idea that officers of the law are 
“big, bad wolves” or that they are pitiless me 
whose business it is to punish little boys and girls 
It is very much worth while to teach them that the 
kindly policeman “with his gold braid and big bras 
buttons” is their friend. 




























NEIGHBORS WORTH HAVING 
By Tretxa Dick 


“Where’s my sling-shot, Mom?” ten-year-old Jacki 


Wilson asked, turning the contents of the toy drawe 
upside down. 

“Why do you want it, Son?” Mrs. Wilson looked 
up from her cooking. 

“I must have it,” muttered Jack, searching more 
furiously. “Don’t you know where it is, Mom? I 
must hurry. That old thing may be after Mrs. Blue 
right now.” 

““What’s after Mrs. Blue?” 

“That cat those new folks have. I had to throw a 
stone at it, or it would have caught her. The woma 
scolded me.” 

“She did?” There was dismay in peace-loving 
Mrs. Wilson’s tone. “Why didn’t you explain?” 

“T tried to, but she said, ‘Don’t throw at my cat 
any more, little boy, or T'll tell your mother,’ and 
walked away.” 

Mrs. Wilson sat down in real distress. “What an 
introduction to new neighbors! I had so hoped we'd 
enjoy them as much as we did the Jennings.” 

“The Jennings thought as much of Mrs. Blue as 
we do,” said Jack. 

“You must not start any warfare with a neighbor, 
Son,” Mrs. Wilson said decisively. “You leave your 
sling-shot here. I value the friendship of my neigh- 
bors.” 

“Don’t you value Mrs. Blue’s friendship?” inter- 
rupted Jack hotly. “You know she’s nested in that 
apple tree for years. The babies are almost ready 
to fly. She trusts us to protect her. O, Mom, we 
just can’t let an old cat—-” his voice broke, and he 
dashed out by the kitchen door. 

(Continued on page 586) 
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IMPORTANT 


Every new book in the following list may be secured from the Presbyterian Book Stores, Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Texas. 
While, hy General Assembly order we cannot assume the py sae wane for any of these reviews, we gladly present them to you 


in the hope that the comments and impressions of these 


A review of the following books will be found 
in ONWARD for October 17: 


Famous Leaders of Industry, by Harry Irving Shumway. 
L.C. Page & Company. $2.50. 

Silver Stampede, by Neill C. Wilson. Macmillan. $3.00. 
Let's Give a Play, by Gertrude Buckland. Thomas Y. 
Crowell. $1.50. 

King’s Pardon, by Gertrude Crownfield. Lippincott. $2.00. 
Swords and Statutes, by Clarence Stratton. John C. Wins- 
ton. $2.00. 

Lee Chung, a Son of Cathay, by Alice P. Evans. Judson 
Press. $1.00. 

Confederate Leaders, by Sally Bruce Dickinson. McClure 
Company. $2.00. 

New World Builders, by Blanche Woods Moorehead. John 
(. Winston. $2.00. 

Animal Life in the Wilderness, by Howard L. Hastings. 
Cupples & Leon. $2.00. 

The Long Whip, by Jane B. Walden & Stuart D. L. Paine. 
G.P, Putnams’s Sons. $2.50. 


THE GOD WHO SPEAKS. By Burnett Hillman Streeter. 

The Macmillan Company. 224 pages. $1.75. 

This volume contains the Warburton Lectures of 1933-35, 
md a lecture on “Christianity and Other Religions.” The 
author assumes that at a certain point of spiritual development 
the personality will become sufficiently sensitive to the in- 
uence of the Divine to reach an awareness of God’s will 
which may find expression in a voice from within. The voice 
from within ought to be regarded as an authentic communi- 
cation from God, dimmed no doubt, and at times distorted 
ly limitations in the mental and moral development of the 
ndividual and his age. The theory is supported by refer- 
tnces to the experiences of the Prophets, Christ, the Apostles, 
adother men. Dr. Streeter believes that God has a plan, not 
tly for the world, but for every individual in it, and for 
the minutest details in the life of every individual. We fit 
wuselves into that plan as we surrender self to God. This 
book falls short of the high standards of scholarship set by 
Reality. Tt is, nevertheless, a very clear discussion of inspira- 
ton and revelation. j 


—L. A. Taytor, Little Rock, Ark. 


EASTWARD: THE STORY OF ADONIRAM JUDSON. 
= Bey R. Warburton. Round Table Press. 240 pages. 
50. 

Dr. Stacy R. Warburton, Professor of Christian Missions 
it the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School in California, has 
Paced in his debt all lovers of missions, and the Christian 
ory in general, by this stimulating and scholarly biography 
"the first American foreign missionary. Once begun it is 
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resbyterian leaders may guide you in your future book purchases. 


difficult to lay it aside. Every missionary, home and foreign, 
should read it. As one reads, one is thrilled with the story 
of a marvelous life, touched again and again by stark tragedy, 
faced by almost superhuman difficulties, yet neved downed, 
but consecrated, devoted, cheerful, always dominated by a 
simple faith in Christ and a superb love for the souls of the 
lost. Any one, young or old, reading the record of such a 
heroic life, will be stimulated to live more nobly. 
—Rosert D. Bepincer, Asheville, N.C. 


THE TEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Frank S. Mead. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 150 pages. 
$1.50. 

Here is a readable church history. Vivid accounts of 
great movements that have centered about strong men. Be- 
ginning with the Resurrection, taking all the incidents given 
by the Gospels, the author deals with the vital principles at 
stake in the conflicts with forces which threatened to over- 
throw Christianity, and with the results of the victories in 
Modern religion. These tell the story of Christianity at its 
crossroads and of its battles still to be won. 

—Joun H. Grey, Jr., Raleigh, N. C. 


GOD. By Walter Marshall Horton. Published by the 
Edward Hazen Foundation. Distributed by Association 
Press. 66 pages. 50¢. 

This little volume is the third of the Hazen Books on 
Religion. Dr. Horton undertakes in these pages “to examine 
carefully the meaning of the word ‘God,’ and the evidence 
for the reality to which it points.” Four chapters develop 
the important titles, “Gods Many and Lords Many,” “The 
Christian Idea of God,” “Reasons for Believing in the 
Christian God,” and “Living in Accord with God's Will.” 
The author would be the first to admit that his treatment of 
matters touched upon is inadequate. This simple, compact, 
and inexpensive book is, nevertheless, an addition to recent 
literature on the subject. 

—Wattace M. Atston, Richmond, Virginia 


THE PARABLES OF THE GOSPELS. By Hugh Martin. 

Abingdon Press. 245 pages. $2.00. 

The author states that his purpose has been to prepare an 
exposition which would be of service to teachers, in class- 
rooms and pulpit, as well as to those who wish to study the 
parables for their personal interest and profit. He has suc- 
ceeded admirably in accomplishing his purpose. The book 
shows able schobicthiae. It is written in the popular vein, 
which will appeal to many. His treatment of “What Is The 
Kingdom Of God,” in the introduction, is particularly inter- 
esting. The reference to “the Second Isaiah” on page 82 
will not be acceptable to some readers. The book in interest- 
ing, well-written, and very suggestive. 

—Francis J. Brooke, Jr., Charleston, W. Va. 
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GLEANINGS IN GENESIS. By Arthur W. Pink. The 
Bible Institute Colportage Association. 412 pages. $2.00. 
This is not an exposition but a series of “notes” or medita- 

tions by one who loves “types” and Bible numerics. For 

example, the days of creation in Genesis I typify the salva- 
tion of the individual soul. From another point of view, the 
first four days typify the Incarnation, Cross, Resurrection, 
and Ascension of Christ. Every chapter is gleaned for its 
types. As an example of the use of numbers, “In the Hebrew 

there are just seven words in the opening verses of Genesis I, 

and these are composed of twenty-eight letters, which is 

seven multiplied by four. Seven is the number of perfection 
and four of creation, hence we learn that the primary crea- 
tion was perfect when it left its Maker’s hands.” Some may 
not like these features of the book, but would find helpful 
the author’s comments on the spiritual lessons to be drawn 
from the stories. 

—Jas. E. Bear, Richmond, Virginia. 


MEDITATIONS. By Laura Hulda Wild. Abingdon Press. 

150 pages. $1.50. 

The author of this little anthology of choice passages from 
the Bible and from religious poetry is Professor of Biblical 
Literature at Mt. Holyoke College. Following a discussion 
of spiritual symbolism, Miss Wild offers meditations on 
mountains and rocks, water, air, the sun, moon and stars, 
and light. This is a book that will be valuable for devotional 
use. 

—Wattace M. Aston, Richmond, Virginia. 


JUNIOR BOYS WRITE THEIR LIFE OF CHRIST. By 
William Grime. Manthorne & Burack. 93 pages. $1.00. 
This is a record of the author’s experience in guiding a 

group of Junior boys in a study of the Life of Christ. In our 

opinion its value lies more in what it reveals about the think- 
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ing of a group of Junior boys than in what is said about the 
method by which the results were obtained. The section con 
taining the actual Junior wording of many stories from “The 
Birth of Christ” through “The Day of Pentecost” is interest 
ing; but the section recording many discussions that resulte 
from the rewriting of these stories is perhaps the most re 
vealing. The author properly discourages any who may 
think that in this book they have teaching materials and 
methods ready-made for their own use. It should lead the 
reader to a finer understanding of what real teaching is and 
to a realization of some of the needs, interests, and abilities 
of Junior children. 

—ANNIE Laurie Newton, Richmond, Virginia. 


THE CHRISTIAN EVANGEL. By Jobn McNicol. The 

American Tract Society. 193 pages. $1.50. 

The author, who is Principal of the Toronto Bible College 
restates the Biblical teaching centering around the salvation 
that is in Christ. The gospel he presents is the one that the 
Church has always held, but, because of his knowledge of the 
Bible as a whole, he is enabled to present the subject in a 
way that will be helpful to many. 

—Jas. E. Bear, Richmond, Virginia. 


FULL ASSURANCE. A Series of Messages for Anxious 
Souls. By Harry A. Ironside. The Bible Institute Col- 
portage Association. 127 pages. Paper, 75¢. 

Dr. Ironside is endeavoring to help those who accept God's 
Word, and yet have never found settled peace with God. 
In the first part he explains and illustrates some of the New 
Testament teaching on Assurance. In the second part, he 
deals briefly with some of the difficulties which may hinder 
full Assurance. A good book to be put into the hands of 
those who are doubtful about their salvation. 

—Jas E. Bear, Richmond, Virginia. 





Neighbors Worth Having (Continued from page 584) 


Mrs. Wilson stood stirring her cake absently. No, 
they couldn’t betray the bluebirds, nor the robins 
nor dear little Jenny Wren, but to have anything but 
harmony with a neighbor was unthinkable. 

“I know,” she exclaimed at last, “I'll go and ask her 
to bell her cat.” 

That very afternoon she called on her new neigh- 
bor. 

“She’s perfectly delightful,” she told the family at 
supper. “And the cat, Sunshine, is the most beautiful 
one I ever saw. But I failed in my mission,” she went 
on dejectedly. “She doesn’t want to put a bell on 
her cat.” 

“It’s going to be war, then,” Jack declared angrily. 
“Her cat’s not going to kill off the birds if I can help 
it.” 

“Just a minute, Son,” said his mother. “I’ve invited 
her for tea, tomorrow. We’re going to have it in 
the orchard. You know how it is there about five 
o'clock, with the birds starting their evening vespers.” 

“Don’t think it'll do any good,” muttered Jack. 

But he was mistaken. Hardly had tea begun, when 
the guest sat up suddenly. “O, what was that?” she 
asked. “It looked as if a bit of sky were falling.” 


“Mr. Blue,” explained her hostess. “He and Mrs. 
Blue keep pretty busy these days. Their children are 
growing so fast they are continuously hungry. Yet 
Mr. Blue is bound to find time to indulge in a few 
merry notes.” Then she added, “How lovely the 
bluebirds are, aren’t they? Oh, listen! There is a 
brown thrasher.” 

“T never have lived near wild birds,” the new neigh- 
bor said a little later, after she had listened enrap- 
tured. “I think they may prove intensely interesting 
neighbors.” 

Presently, she was making a tour of the orchard, 
under Jack’s capable leadership. She exclaimed with 
delight over the oriole’s clever cradle and Jenny 
Wren’s snug little wooden house. 

“T’m coming for another lesson in bird-lore, soon,” 
she said as she took her leave. “And I’m going to get 
Sunshine a bell first thing in the morning. Can’t risk 
her bothering these lovely tenants of yours.” 

After she had gone, Mrs. Wilson and Jack looked 
at each other with evident satisfaction. 


“We shan’t have to fight,” said Jack. 
“No,” said his mother, happily. 
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Think on These Things! 


By AvRINE WILkins* 


This was written for Korea Mission Meeting, but it is equally fitting for our Survey readers.—Ed. 


E KNOW that you are a well-read, well- 
W informed group of people; that you read 

the latest mewspapers, magazines, and 
periodicals; that you can discuss intelligently the 
uation in Spain, the recent flood in America, the 
proposed changes in the Supreme Court of the 
United States; you keep up, I am sure with the rise 
ind fall of kings, you know all about the corona- 
tion, you know that velvet for coronation robes 
vost $100.00 per yard and that one of the latest 
lors for spring is coronation blue. You may not 
amit that you read advertisements, but I am sure 
you could pass a good examination if asked the 
following questions: What kind of soap has been 
wed by the Dionne Quins and what breakfast 
food have they every morning of their lives? What 
hand lotion must one use in order to have smooth 
white hands? What car is the most beautiful thing 
on wheels? 

Granted that you know all the above-mentioned, 
there are many things about the work of Soonchun 
sation we feel sure you should know if your edu- 
ation is well-rounded and complete. 


We might say the year has been one about which 
we can use many superlatives. 

The longest rainy season (June 13-Sept. 15, rain 
every day), most rain, warmest winter. 

Least sickness among the missionaries, Dr. Pres- 
ton’s typhus fever the worst he has ever had. 
Fewest number enrolled in the foreign school. 
Fach missionary busier than ever before. 

Largest enrollment in mission school—312 at 
close of year for girls, 482 for boys. 

Largest number of graduates—41 girls, 68 boys. 
Largest number of in-patients at hospital—3,008 
m-patients; 10,358 dispensary, treated for the 
most number of days, 37,732 days; largest receipts 


in history of the institution, Yen 66,000. 
a 


Mi . oon e ° oe reo . 
Miss Aurine Wilkins is an evangelistic missionary stationed at 
nchun, Korea. She is now on furlough in the U. S. 


Largest enrollment in women’s class for several 
years— 350. 

Largest Institute for women. 

Best Presbyterial. 

More native pastors in field than ever before— 
16 in all and all on native support. 

More sessions. 

All signs lead us to believe there will be more 
additions to the church, more catechumens, more 
inquirers, more in Sunday schools. 

More examinations for baptism among the lepers 
in colony—zoo in all. 

And shall we add, last but not least—more prob- 
lems, more difficulties; more perplexities than we 
have ever known. 


Yes, we can say it has been a year of superlatives, 
but mere facts and figures cannot tell everything. 
The number enrolled in schools and the number of 
graduates do not tell of the hours spent in class- 
room by faithful teachers, do not tell of the growth 
in character of the students, the decision made for 
Christ among them, the difficulties with which 
many have met in standing firm in their decision 
to follow Him; the work done by the boys and 
girls in extension Sunday schools and young peo- 
ple’s work. Neither do statistics tell of the anxie- 
ties of those in charge of the work, of the dark 
days and sleepless nights, the heartaches connected 
with the work, the giving up of that which has 
been one’s life through the years—and yet we know 
that there is One who knows and understands and 
who will not cause His child a needless tear. 

3,008 hospital in-patients, 10,358 dispensary, Yen 
66,000 receipts are large figures, but they do not 
tell all of the constant being on the job by the 
doctor and nurse, of the long full days to be fol- 
lowed by sleepless nights, not one but many, when 
the doctor worked from g P. M. to 4 A. M., or 
from midnight to morning. These figures do not 
tell of the endless steps required by the nurse in 
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charge to help with, think and plan for, from 80 to 
120 patients all the time. Yen 66,000 receipts 
sounds like money, but the expenses of such an 
institution equal that sum. By simply hearing these 
figures one would not know that not only have 
these thousands received service in the name of 
Christ, but that they have been taught also of the 
Great Physician, the Healer of men’s souls, and 
many have responded to His call, so that now as 
one goes about the country, on the mainland or on 
the islands, one constantly hears such statements as, 
“I heard of Jesus first in the hospital and have be- 
lieved since then”; “We have fifteen believers in 
this village because this child was cured in the hos- 
pital.” Yes, God is surely working today through 
men and women to whom he has given power to 
heal. 

Presbytery statistics, were they available at this 
time, would not tell of the thousands of miles cov- 
ered by the evengelists, both men and women. 
Neither would mere figures tell of the suffering and 
consequent growth of soul and of progress that is 
evident in many churches, thus leading them to a 
real awakening to their responsibilities, and causing 
them to bear fruit in establishing new groups and 
calling full-time pastors for older fields, new pas- 
tors for other groups, and full-time Bible women 
for a number of churches, all on native support. 
District classes throughout the fields continue to 
be a great success. 

Simply to say that the presbyterial for women 
was the best, cannot let you know the remarkable 
growth of woman’s work in this field. When one 
saw the meeting conducted with such dignity, wis- 
dom, and enthusiasm, one almost forgot that less 
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than forty years ago the women were not allowed 
outside their homes. 

Two hundred lepers examined for baptism—the 
mere statement cannot convey to your minds the 
tremendous work entailed in superintending the 
work of the largest Christian leper colony in the 
world. Carrying a large debt, due to smaller a 
propriations, with 740 lepers to be cared for daily 
has caused some anxious hours for the one perso 
on whom the work has fallen during the year. 

We have said good-by to some going on fur 
lough and welcomed others back, we looked for 
ward to the visit of our Executive Secretary and 
enjoyed his short stay with us, and are grateful fo 
his help and inspiration. We have sent our chil- 
dren to Pyeng Yang, five in all, and two to 
America. We have welcomed a new grandchild, 
Fairman Preston Cumming. We have received 
blessings without number during the year, and for 
these we would give thanks to the Giver of all 
good gifts. 

During the year we have had glad days and bad 
days, there have been disappointments and times 
of discouragement. There have been days when it 
has been hard not to be influenced by the prob- 
lems on every hand. And yet, when we have re- 
membered the many promises of His that have 
been tried and proven, we have been able to take 
courage and arise to meet each new day with 


strength sufficient, confident that the same message, 


command, and promise our Master gave His dis- 
ciples He has given also to us: “All authority hath 
been given unto me ...Go ye therefore... and 
lo, 1 am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” (A. R. V.) 





Korean Christianity 


By Joun 


Bo summer, on board the good ship “Presi- 
dent Wilson,” as we were returning to the 

United States from Korea, a gentleman from 
China made some very pointed inquiries of us 
about Koreans. Said he, ““What about those Korean 
Christians; do you find them sincere and earnest, 
or not? The reason I ask is the remark made re- 
cently by one missionary in China who had visited 
Korea that, while the Koreans were more respon- 


*Rev. John B. Vail is an evangelistic and educational missionary 
stationed at Kunsan, Korea. 


furlough. 


He is now in the U. S. on his first 


B. Vat* 


sive and quick to receive and believe the gospel 
message than the Chinese, yet, when a Chinese DID 
make the decision, he was a much better Chris- 
tian. He went further to say that ‘one Chinese 
Christian was worth three Koreans.’ ”!!! 

It has not been my privilege to visit China and 
see the Chinese Christian body at work. I have 
seen the bands of Chinese Christians who live in 
Korea, and my observation is that they are a re 
markably consecrated company. As for comparing 
the Chinese Christians and the Korean Christians, 
that is not necessary here, nor any where else— 
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wise God for them all, and may they ALL be as 
me as the truest—but I have had a fair oppor- 
unity through the past seven years, to observe first 
nd and to appraise Korean Christianity. It is a 
iigorous type of Christianity, with some distin- 
wishing characteristics which deserve our atten- 


fon. 

First, Korean Christianity is devout. It is charac- 
rized by a devotional spirit among its members. 
They constantly think and talk Christ. As a church, 
they heed the counsel He gave in the words “learn 
of Me.” This spirit of devotion: is revealed in sev- 
eral Ways. 

For example, they accord first claim on their 
ime to the regular services of the church. Of 
course there are all too many disappointing excep- 
tions, but the description is true of the Christian 
body:as a whole—faithful to the public worship 
ervices. Two services each Sunday and a midweek 
gtvice. The Sabbath morning scene always affords 
me great joy and inspiration—the sound of the 
church bells (it is hard to get out of the range of 
the church bells in Korea, for every church seeks 
to have a bell as one of their first objectives) the 
mall companies of Christians wending, single file, 
long the roadway or through the rice fields toward 
the church, each with his Bible and songbook in 
hand. 

It is not easy for the Christians in Korea to lay 
wide all work, on the Lord’s Day, and enter into 
His temple; especially in the busy season of rice 
planting, cultivation, and harvesting. But Korean 
Christianity is the type that is devout at all seasons. 

Again, in private life, the spirit of devotion is 
characteristic. In homes where both parents are 
believers, the family altar is the rule—and it is 
wually at daybreak that the family devotionals are 
held. More than once I have had the pleasure (no 
sarcasm here either) of being awakened before day 
by the sound of singing (?) in the next room— 
my host and his family, praising God and going 
before Him in worship, before turning to the work 
of the day. 

Daily Scripture reading and prayer is practiced 
by a vast majority of the members, and many of 
them carry their Testaments about with them in 
their work, reading them in spare moments 
throughout the day. Again, this spirit of devotion 
is manifest in their Christian fellowship. They 
play together in almost any Christian gathering, 
however informal; they gather for prayer, over 
personal or church problems, over plans, over dif- 
ficulties, over illnesses. NOT at the call of the 
Pastor or elder or even deacon, necessarily. Prayer 
8 natural to the Korean Christian, and they take 
l advantage of the privilege. 
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Finally, their devotion shows itself in their zeal 
for Bible study. Though not always successful, 
each group, even the smallest, desires and endeavors 
to put on a Bible Study program of one week along 
with the special evangelistic efforts for reaching un- 
believers, once a year. 

Besides this local effort, the Christians look for- 
ward through the year to the Annual Ten Days’ 
Bible Classes conducted in our stations. These 
classes at Kunsan run some larger than the average 
in our mission, but the usual enrollment there, for 
either the Men’s Class or the Women’s Class, runs 
over 500! Very few churches in our entire field 
fail to send a delegation to this inspiring meeting. 
Most of them have to walk anywhere from two to 
fifty miles to get there, bringing their own food and 
covers, then sleep on the floor in small crowded 
rooms, with a crowded program, beginning with 
daybreak prayer meeting (always with full attend- 
ance), continuing with classes throughout the day, 
and closing late at night with the great inspira- 
tional service. 

Nor does this satisfy their need or desire to “learn 
of him.” So they have Bible Institutes in each sta- 
tion; that is a Bible class of a month, open to bap- 
tized members only. These are a complete course 
of study for one month each year over a period of 
three years for the first course, and followed by a 
secondary course. The Christians all long for the 
opportunity to study at the month’s class, but of 
course many are so situated that they cannot leave 
home for a whole month at a time, and many others 
who could come are not able to provide the three 
or four dollars cash that is necessary to cover ex- 
penses. Even so, these month’s classes enroll from 
75 to 150 each year. Korean Christians love the 
Word, and are zealous to study it. They are a de- 
vout body. , 

In the second place, Korean Christianity is ap- 
plied. They do not stop with the study of the 
Word, but seek honestly to become consistent 
“doers” of it, as well. The searchlight of the Word 
is thrown constantly upon their thoughts, words 
and actions to bring them to a fuller harmony with 
God’s will. They have been bold to turn the full 
light of this Word back upon the missionaries, too, 
when they are puzzled or disturbed by missionary 
attitudes or actions. Not a few of us have been 
definitely bettered by this tendency of the Koreans 
to apply the Word to every phase of every Chris- 
tian life; to demand of a Christian a life fully con- 
sistent with Jesus’ teachings. 

This is not to say that the Koreans have already 
“attained” —they are weak as we are weak, and in 
some respects they seem to have been amazingly 
slow to really comprehend the meaning of Jesus’ 
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teachings. For example, 1 have not been satisfied 
with what I have seen of their conception of Chris- 
tian Jove, brotherly love. They have a long way to 
go before approaching the goal Jesus pointed out, 
of “laying down his life for his friend.” But what 
is true and gives us genuine hope is that as they grasp 
the truths more and more fully, the Koreans accept 
them as the standard, as the goal, and set themselves 
to seek that goal. 

One notable field where they are careful to follow 
Scriptural instructions is the matter of Sabbath ob- 
servance. They hold, and properly so, that, if a 
man has Jesus in his heart, he will want to keep the 
day holy. Hence, violation of the day, repeated only 
a few times, brings discipline. It is not uncommon 
to find a whole congregation disturbed over the 
defect of one member, in this respect. I recall the 
genuine distress of one little band because one man 
who had a long, admirable record of faithfulness, 
had suddenly slackened to the extent of allowing 
some of the laborers who worked for him to do a 
bit of work on the Lord’s Day, though he himself 
did not work. This did not continue long, however, 
for they prevailed upon him, through personal 
counsel and through prayer, to discontinue the dis- 
turbing practice. 

Again, Christianity is applied to personal habits. 
It has no place for useless habits. A church member 
who drinks must be disciplined. One who truly 
honors Jesus as Lord will not want to defile the 
temple of His Holy Spirit. Hardly a trip into the 
country is made without one church or another 
having to bring some weak brother before the ses- 
sion for admonition or discipline for drinking. 

And tobacco. The pastor who smokes doesn’t 
reside in Korea. The elder who uses tobacco keeps 
out of sight when he does so, and the Christian con- 
viction is positive enough on the matter to keep 
such a practice on the part of any Christian defi- 
nitely in the category of questionable conduct. 

Further, Korean Christianity is uncompromising 
on the question of Christian marriage and divorce. 
The marriage of a Christian to an unbeliever is not 
only not given the sanction of the church, but it is 
regarded as a grave offense against the teachings of 
Scripture, and is so treated. This position is main- 
tained consistently in the face of the severe strain 
and pressure brought about by the fact that mar- 
riages are arranged by the parents, and frequently 
a Christian boy or girl has to choose between defy- 
ing his or her parents, at painful cost, or denying 
Christ, at tragic loss. Likewise the same zeal for 
Scriptural sanction obtained in the matter of dis- 
solving the marital union as in forming it. Unfaith- 
fulness alone is recognized as a proper cause for 
divorce. 
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Controlling the temper is another point at whic 
Korean Christianity makes a strong demand for con 
sistency. It is deemed a mark of weakness even j 
non-Christian circles for one to lose his self-contro 
—even momentarily—and for a Christian, one wh 
has received the Holy Spirit, one who owns Jesu: 
as his Saviour and Example—it just cannot be 
countenanced, and is ranked with jealousy, pride 
envy, and their kin. In a recent difficulty betwee 
two young deacons in my field, the elders sum 
moned each to appear in turn to be heard and ques 
tioned. The first was cool and quiet in his state 
ment, but the second became quite worked up as he 
related his side, and after he had gone out the elders 
were agreed that, “He is not fit to hold the office 
of deacon with such a lack of self-control.” He 
was asked to resign from his office! 

Last of all, Korean Christianity is a witnessing 
Christianity. The Church or Christian who has 
ceased to witness they regard as dead. New believers 
are coming in a steady stream from the ranks of 
heathenism into the Kingdom of God. There are 
very few churches which fail to show from two to 
two dozen new believers from non-Christian homes, 
not from the Sunday school, at each examination 
season. Who is responsible for this steady move- 
ment from darkness into the Light? The Christians 
themselves, by constant, faithful witnessing. Re- 
cently I had the privilege of receiving 24 new be- 
lievers into the catechumenate of one church. As 
the first one, a young man, came in for questioning, 
I asked, “What influenced you to this step?” “Oh,” 
he said, “my neighbor, Mr. Kim has been after me 
for some time, so I decided to come.” And so with 
all the rest. “Mr. So-and-So came and urged me to 
believe.” One whole family, parents, an aunt, and 
two sons recently came into one of my churches. 
“How did you happen to decide to believe?” “Oh, 
my sister up in the next village kept urging us, so 
we decided to try it.” They have taken to heart 
Jesus’ words, “Ye are my witnesses.” 

A short time ago I was going by train with a 
young Korean friend of mine to his wedding, in a 
city 75 miles distant. It was his wedding day and 
there were naturally a great many things which 
might properly have occupied his thoughts on that 
particular trip, but he was intent on one thing only 
—making contacts with one and another of his 
fellow-travelers and witnessing to them of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

It is a witnessing church. As many as can arrange 
to finance it employ a full-time evangelist or a Bible 
woman, or both, to head up the work of witnessing 
among unbelievers. A common plea comes to the 
ears of the missionary, “Please help us to get an 
evangelist,” or “Send us a Bible woman.” 
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The zeal for witnessing—gathering the harvest— 
«most strikingly seen in their annual special evan- 
reistic campaigns. Each church desires, and most 
{them arrange to have, such a series of meetings 
ually. It is a most inspiring, stimulating occasion 
ith daybreak prayer meetings and morning Bible 
dy for the Christians, with intensive personal 
york by small bands scouring the community 
through the afternoon, and the great gatherings for 
the gospel message at night. God has wonderfully 
blessed these evangelistic drives and has given them 
marked fruitfulness. 

Finally, in considering this characteristic of wit- 
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nessing of the Korean Church, attention should be 
called to their home and foreign mission efforts. 
They have assumed the responsibility for taking the 
message not only to the unreached on their own 
shores, but have sent out and are supporting mis- 
sionaries in Manchuria and China. 

Korean Christianity is strong. There are many 
things to be desired. There are many tendencies 
and signs that are disturbing. There are many who 
are not true among them. But Korean Christianity 
is strong, founded on Jesus Christ and empowered 
by the Holy Spirit, a devout Church, a faithful 
Church, a witnessing Church. 





Christian Education in Korea 


By Meta L. Biccar* 


INCE arriving in America on furlough, I have 
been asked many times if our schools in Korea 
have been closed. 

The answer is that our schools are still running, 
though with decreased enrollment, and we hope 
to continue until our present students are grad- 
uated, 

The Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
has decided that our Korea mission must withdraw 
from secular education. As the first step to carry- 
ing out this policy, permission was asked of the 
Government to be allowed not to receive new 
students in the first grades of the primary and high 
schools. This permission was granted, and so our 
whools have one grade, and in some cases two 
grades, less than last year. 

In the Watts Girls’ School in Soonchun, the en- 
tollment was reduced from 290 at the end of the 
school year in March to 180 at the beginning of 
the school year in April. There are two reasons 
for this sudden decrease: 

_l. In accordance with the orders of the Execu- 
we Committee of Foreign Missions, we closed the 
ist grade in the primary school and the first grade 
nthe high school, leaving six grades instead of 
eight. 
iz Because of financial difficulties, due largely to 
The Depression,” we were forced to close the 
Industrial Department, which means that about 
forty girls from Christian homes who were being 
given the opportunity of working their way 
though school are now being denied the privilege 


of Christian education. 
Sees 

aa 
‘ Miss Biggar is an educational missionary stationed at Soonchun, 
area. She is now on furlough in the U. S. 


Corner Weaving Department, Watts Girls’ School, 
Soonchun 


This Industrial Department was a private ven- 
ture, without any financial aid from the mission, 
carried on for years through the generosity of 
interested friends and the use of personal funds. 

Orders were received from schools and hospitals 
in Korea for thousands of yards of material to be 
woven by the girls for uniforms; hundreds of table- 
cloths and napkins were woven, made up, and sold, 
other articles too numerous to mention were made 
and sold. 

In spite of this seeming prosperity, however, it 
is practically impossible to carry on with student 
labor without a subsidy, and when, depression re- 
duces available funds to the minimum, there is 
























Faculty and Sixth Grade, Watts Girls’ School 


nothing left but failure and debts and heartaches. 
Nevertheless, although to our finite minds the 
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outlook seems dark, yet God in His infinite love 
and mercy prepares the path before us. Praise the 
Lord, whenever He shuts one door He always 
opens another into larger and better service. , 

We are confident that these lives that have been 
and are being, touched by this ministry of Chris 
tian Education will bring forth fruit for the Maste 
and that these boys and girls will become the lead 
ers so much needed in the Christian Church, so 
that Korea may maintain its place as one of the 
foremost mission fields of the world. 

The students are receiving invaluable training as 
teachers in extension Sunday schools, as members 
of auxiliaries, and in other methods of Christian 
service. 

The seed thus sown will not be barren of results, 
just as His Word will not return unto Him void 
but will accomplish that whereto He has sent it. 

Pray for us, that, whether in Christian Educa- 
tion or in other forms of evangelism, we may serve 
acceptably “till He come.” 
















Korean Christian ‘Testimony 


By F. F. MILter. 
\ J HEN one of the Korean evangelists was 


working among Chinese across the border 
in Manchuria, a Chinese woman asked: 
“Are you preaching what these Koreans believe?” 

“Yes, the same Jesus.” 

“Then I want you to tell me more about it. I 
have been to their church to find the secret of their 
happiness and peace, but I cannot understand what 
they say.” 

After listening to the gospel, she started home- 
ward. The evangelist visited her on the following 
day, when the woman gathered all the family to 
listen to the Christian message. 

In the early colonial days in America, the Scotch- 
Irish scattered through the forests of the new terri- 
tory built churches and schoolhouses everywhere. 
In the same way the Koreans are scattering their 
churches and schools over Manchuria and East 
Mongolia. As in America many leading men in 
business, politics, and the professions came from 
those log churches and schools, so we confidently 
expect that the young now being trained in the 
Christian churches and schools of Manchuria will 
take a leading part in the development of Eastern 


*Reprint from The Missionary Review of the World. By permis- 
sion. 





Chunju, Korea* 






Asia. Some years ago a young Korean who moved 
to Manchuria from a Choong Chung church be- 
came a magistrate, and boys reared in the first 
Christian schools of Korea have become physicians 
in Manchuria. 

As God chose little Judea, set in the midst of 
what were then the world’s largest nations, to be 
His seedbed from which He sent evangelists to all 
the known world, may He not have chosen Chosen 
to be His seedbed for the Far East? Japan has already 
felt the influence of Korean Christians, and Jap- 
anese Christians say that they have something to 
learn from the Korean Church—from their prayer- 
fulness, their liberality, their self-support, their in- 
terest in the Bible, their Sabbath observance, and 
their zeal for souls. 

The Korean Presbyterian Mission in Shantung 
Province, China, has helped to change the neigh- 
borhood and has proved that self-support will work 
in China as in Korea. Reports come also that 
Korean Christians who migrated to Mexico have 
wielded the same helpful influence there, and a 
missionary in India recently translated and printed 
stories of Korean experience to stimulate the Chris- 
tians of his own province. 

A former Jewish rabbi writes in a recent book 

(Continued on page 613) 
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A Missionary Reminisces 


By J. Y. McGinnis* 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago we were in 
Luchowfu, Anhui, China. Rip Van Winkle 
snoozed away for twenty years only, Mrs. 

\cGinnis and I have gone him eight years better. 

We sat together in the old ‘rooms of twenty- 
sight to thirty-four years since, and the scenes of 
those years came back to us with a vividness that 
ysstartling. I could point to the very spot where 
\r. Titus, red-hot on immersion, made his Mara- 
thon onset to get me to promise to be immersed. 
He had confided to Mrs. Titus before he left home 
seven in the evening that he was “not going to 
seep or let Mr. McGinnis sleep” until the latter 
promised to be baptized in the proper way. 

Physically, Mrs. McGinnis and myself immersed 
ourselves in cold water, often breaking the ice, 
wery morning in those days. And to make it seem 
nore like the kind of baptism which was the real 
thing to Mr. ‘Titus, for our daily plunge we made 
the use of the bath tub that had done service for 
quite a few years as the baptistry in the early days 
of the Christian Church at Luchowfu. Too bad for 
people who took so naturally to physical immersion 
to be so hard to convince that this was the real 
Bible baptism. 

There were thirteen feasts in a week just before 
we left twenty-eight years ago. Twelve too many 
for one’s health, when we think how tempting they 
were and how rich! The operation for appendicitis 
which followed is ancient history and need not be 
repeated. At least, I hope not to repeat the indis- 
cretion which brought about this narrow escape for 
my life. On this occasion, there were not so many 
feasts and they were not so tempting, and yet there 
was enough food for ten times as many people as 
those of us who were the highly honored guests. 

Elder Liu was an undersized boy of perhaps fif- 


‘Rev. J. Y. McGinnis is an evangelistic missionary stationed at 
Kashing, China 


teen years old when I first knew him. He is now 
the proud grandfather of several grandchildren. 
Besides his own grandchildren and children, he 
claims to be the father in benefaction to at least a 
thousand children and young people in this, his 
native city. Prof. Liu did Mrs. McGinnis and my- 
self the honor to say that these thousand children 
were the grandchildren of his former teacher, Mr. 
McGinnis, and of his “T’ai-t’ai,” Lady McGinnis. 
In the midst of all the kind speeches and other 
honors, I actually began to get woozy with pride. 
Then I began to wonder how it felt to have people 
fall down upon their hands and knees and actually 
worship a fellow as god. How did Father Divine 
feel? Then that ungrammatical, profane and amus- 
ing summing up of the situation by the faithful 
spouse of Father Divine came to me just in time. 
“He ain’t no god. He’s just a man.” Faithful Mrs. 
McGinnis would have expressed herself in a little 
better sounding English, but would have left no 
doubt as to her meaning. 

Time fails me utterly to tell of the changes that 
have taken place in this lovable old place. Camels 
used to bring the coal down from the northwest to 
this town which is at the headwater of navigation. 
The coal was no doubt used locally or loaded on 
to boats ultimately for Shanghai. The new railway 
carries tons of pounds that the camels used to carry, 
and yet I was delighted to see that the camels are 
not entirely replaced. Six of these prehistoric 
animals were resting in an alley near the place 
where Mrs. McGinnis and I lived when we first 
moved to Luchowfu. They were each and all 
chewing their cuds, which proved that for a little 
while they had made a truce with the camel’s ever- 
lasting grouch. 

The above are the thoughts that came to me 
while we were being so wonderfully entertained 


by both East and West in lovable Luchowfu. 
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Some Interesting Glimpses 
of Korea 





Picture No. 1 shows us the beautiful mountains of Korea on the east 
ast, with the Sea of Japan in the distance. This road leads to the 
Buddhist monastery, where is the Buddha in picture No. 2, and the 
uilding is one of the entrance buildings to the monastery. It is a 
dimb to reach this beauty spot where the Buddha is enshrined, but 
itis worth while to see nature’s feast spread out before you and also 
toremember “‘Man’s groping after God.” 


Picture No. 2—Ihe monastery referred to in No. 1 is near Silla’s 
dd capital, Kwangju. The hole in the forehead of the Buddha is the 
pce where a very large ruby used to be, but it was stolen during 
disturbed conditions, long ago. Only the arch over the door is new, 
werything else is old and real Korean art! Thousands wend their 
way yearly to this place—not so much to worship but to view the 
ory of a “Departed Buddhism,” for the Yi Dynasty destroyed a 
sreat many temples. One way the “Lord of Hosts” used to prepare 


Korea for the gospel. 


Picture No. 3—The “Goddess of Plenty” in bas-relief on the wall of 
the monastery, one of eight figures carved with exquisite beauty, 
which surround the Buddha (in picture No. 2). Formerly, the king 
himself worshipped here. The ancient history of Korea connected 
with these monasteries and with Silla, is most interesting. 








Here and There 


Secret of Growth. It is not easy to become, or second decade the increase was only 3%. During 





remain a church member in good standing in 
Korea. Personal behavior is care ully supervised by 
church authorities. Discipline is strict. Financial 
tsponsibilities are definite. Yet with all this, the 
growth is remarkable. The mission and the Korean 
Christians credit this to two things: constant and 
systematic Bible study, in classes, in institutes, 
church services, and private reading; and, secondly, 
to definite evangelistic effort on the part of individ- 
tal Christians. 


Missionary Review of the World. 
* * * 


Stages of Growth in Korea. The figures tracing 

byterian Church growth in Korea since 1900 
we significant. The first decade of this century 
’W a growth of 1,100% in adherents, but in the 


the third, the figure advanced to 26%, while in the 
six years of this fourth decade there has been the 
almost unbelievable increase of 75.5%. 

Baptized membership has not kept pace with 
this. While it was 1,000% between 1900 and 1g10, 
the next decade shows 76%, the third 33%, and 
the six years of the fourth 24%. There were no 
native pastors in 1900; there were 4o in 1920; then 
an increase of 350% in 1920, or 127% in 1930, and 
29% in 1936. 

These figures reflect the great revival that fol- 
lowed loss of independence; the period of con- 
solidation that followed, a period that has now 
passed, and the Church seems to be entering an- 
other forward movement. Missionary work in 
Korea began in 1884 (Presbyterian Church 
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U. S. A.) and in 1896 (the Presbyterian Church 
U. S.); Christians now number 520,000. Since the 
total population is 20,500,000, each Christian must 
win 4o others. 
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gall, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Carroll R. Stegall 
of Lubondai, Congo Belge, was married to William 
Samuel Griffith of Rockingham, N. C. 

Miss Stegall was graduated from Flora McDon- 

























Christianity Today. 





ald College, Red Springs, N. C., and has spent the 
past year with her parents in Africa, doing hospital 
work. 

Mr. Griffith is a contractor and construction 
engineer in Rockingham, where he and his bride 
are making their home. 








* * * 











Wedding Bells. On July 20, at six o’clock, in the 
Huguenot Memorial Church, Huguenot Park, 
Staten Island, New York, Miss Sarah Valdes Ste- 

















The Safety of Our Missionaries 


Our Executive Committee of Foreign Missions in Nashville, Tenn., is in close touch with the 
missionaries of our Church in China, and at this writing (September 2) all of them are known to 
be safe. 

A cablegram was received from our Shanghai representative, Dr. H. Maxcy Smith, on August 
21, saying, “All safe, unless I cable otherwise. Don’t worry [signed] Smith.” 

In view of the news reports of an impending Japanese drive in Shantung province below Tien- 
tsin, a cable was dispatched on August 31 inquiring as to the safety of our workers in Tsinanfu 
and Tenghsien and asking that information be given as to the whereabouts of all missionaries com- 
pelled to leave their stations. 

On September 2 the following reply was received from Shanghai: “Missionaries in Tsinanfu 
and Tenghsien and others all safe. The information you ask for goes by first post airmail, [signed] 
Smith.” 

Our missionaries have been authorized to exercise every possible discretion for their safety. 
They have had considerable experience in emergencies of this sort, and we are sure that they would 
evacuate points of danger before avenues of escape were cut off. 
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who cat 
In view of the uncertainties of the situation it has seemed best to hold up temporarily all sail- the lang 
ings for China. Several families had gotten as far as Vancouver, B. C., and were preparing to sail enable h 
on August 19 and 21, when the hostilities in Shanghai assumed a serious aspect. These missionaries knowled 
to China are being detained temporarily on the Pacific coast. tion of 
An exception was made in the case of Dr. P. Frank Price, and on his own urgent plea consent tabled 
was given for his return to China. This he thought he must do as he had left Mrs. Price in Nanking. AS a re 
He sailed from Vancouver, August 19, on the Canadian Pacific S. S. “Empress of Russia.” It is with he 
doubtful whether in view of subsequent complications, Dr. Price will be able to land in Shanghai. ih 
Our whole Church is asked to pray for the safety of these noble servants of our Church in this lle © 
war torn part of the Orient. 5... T. In Ch 
Church 

° ° ° work, 
Missionary Arrivals rene 
women 
From Arrica—Miss Virginia Allen From JaPpAN— Miss Leila G. Kirtland aniliar 
Miss Virginia Gray From Korea— Miss Meta Biggar Bowe 
From Brazit— Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. Hurst Rev and Mrs. W. M. Clark auxtiar 
From Cutna— Miss Grace Farr Miss Susanna A. Colton a2 seine 
Miss Elinore Lynch Miss Lavalette Dupuy ig. 
Miss Lois Young Miss Georgia Hewson Years 0 

Rev. and Mrs, L. I. Moffett Miss Ethel E. Kestler tage 
Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Talbot Rev. and Mrs. W. D. Reynalds his tin 
Miss Rebecca Wilson Miss Aurine Wilkins thatch 





Miss Mary McCown Rev. and Mrs. John B. Vail 














Ada Hamilton Clark Memorial Bible School 


Sadie M. Buckland—-An Appreciation 


By Chunju Station of Southern Presbyterian Mission in Korea 


ISS SADIE BUCKLAND, of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, arrived at Chunju in the fall of 
1908, and, though not as young as some 
who came to the field, she worked faithfully on 
the language and acquired knowledge enough to 
mable her to do effective and efficient work. Her 
lnowledge of the Word, steadfast faith, consecra- 
tion of life, and dependence on the Holy Spirit, 
tabled her to bear much fruit to the glory of God. 

As a result of long hours spent alone in her room 
with her Bible in preparation for her classes, she 
was a fine teacher, and greatly enjoyed her work in 
country and station classes, Bible institutes, and 
Bible schools. 

In Chunju she was affiliated with the South Gate 
Church and entered heartily into all parts of the 
work. Her Sunday-school class was the young 
women’s class, her auxiliary circle was the young 
Women’s circle, She occupied various offices in the 
aniliary and urged the holding of a Bible class once 
‘year in the church. She also encouraged the 
auxiliary in visitation and personal work. She was 
itinerant, and, though she assisted at times with 
‘ountry classwork in other stations, for twelve 
years Or more she was assigned the woman’s work 
Dr. McCutchen’s field. The last two years of 

‘time she was often unable to go out to the 
churches herself, but with two good Bible women 


with whom she prayed, planned, and consulted, the 
work was carried on very profitably. 

Always cheerfully accepting the work assigned 
her, she did it faithfully and efficiently. At several 
different times she had charge of the ten-days class, 
and the Bible institute. For one or more years she 
served as principal of the Mission Bible School and 
the Ada Hamilton Clark Bible School. She did not 
feel called to that kind of schoolwork, yet she took 
charge of the Junkin Memorial Girls’ School and 
successfully carried on at periods when she was 
needed there. She also assisted in teaching in other 
stations, and acted as principal of the Mary Baldwin 
School in Kunsan for a year. 

Except for this one year when she was loaned to 
Kunsan Station, Miss Buckland’s entire missionary 
life was spent as a beloved member of Chunju 
Station. The ties that bound her to her Korean 
friends were very strong and tender ones—mutual 
love and complete confidence characterized these 
relations. They knew that at all times there was a 
warm welcome for them whenever they sought her 
in the home. Their interests were her interests, 
their problems her problems. 

To the missionaries in the station, “Miss Pak,” as 
she was affectionately known, was always a blessing 
and an inspiration. There was never one who did 
not gratefully accept the friendship which she 
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offered, for, among her many graces, outstanding 
was the rare gift and capacity for friendship. To 
her friends she gave herself unsparingly with the 
warmth and tenderness of a deep understanding 
and genuine interest in all that concerned them. 
She loved to visit them, to talk with them, and to 
play with them. She loved a party or a picnic, and 
was a popular member of any social gathering in 
the station. In sorrow she knew how to comfort, 
for she knew the source of all comfort. In every 
trouble or perplexity, her never-failing poise and 
unshaken faith had a steadying influence on all of 
us. 

The order and serenity of her home life was 
beautiful. Her day began at six thirty all through 
the year that there might be no hurry. And always 
first before the busy round began, came that quiet 
hour with her Bible and on her knees, which those 
of us who watched her in the storm and stress of 
everyday living knew was the source of her quiet 
strength. Her home interests were many. A fine 
wholesome influence was she, practical in house- 
keeping and gardening, interested in useful needle- 
work, yet she never carried anything to excess, and 
each occupation found its natural place and time, 
and interfered not at all with her main business of 
studying and teaching the Word. 

One whose great privilege it was to be associated 
with Miss Buckland in country work, city work 
and Bible-training work, said, “Truly she was good 
to work with.” 
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A beautiful character, a beautiful service, a beau- 
























tiful Home-going was hers. We are sure she heard Decemb 

the Master say, “Good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” Decemb 
Whereas it pleased the Heavenly Father to call fi pecemt 
to her eternal reward His faithful handmaid and {il pecemt 
our beloved friend and co-worker, Miss Sadie fill Decemt 
Buckland, and whereas for twenty-eight years shel Decemt 
labored for the advancement of the Kingdom in JM Decemt 
Korea, Therefore be it resolved: Decemt 
Decemt 

1. That we put on record our appreciation of MM Decemt 
her beautiful and whole-hearted, untiring and BM pecemt 
faithful service. She loved her Saviour and gave HMMM pecemt 
herself freely for others. Decem| 

2. That we thank God for the years of asso- Decem| 
ciation with her in our station. We were re- MM pecem| 
freshed, strengthened, and helped by her youth- SM pecem! 
ful spirit and calm and steadfast faith. Decem 

3. That we extend our loving and tender sym- i pecem| 
pathy to her loved ones in their bereavement. H@ pecem 
We, too, miss her sorely. 

4. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to BM pecem| 
her family, to the Church papers, and be recorded Decem 
in our station minutes. Decem 

Signed— Decem 
Decem 
Lena FONTAINE Decem 





S. Dwicut WINN 
JosepHinE H. McCortcHen 
Committee. 









Hidden 


What words may fittingly apply to the year’s work 
in Korea? 

How many lepers in Soonchun Leper Colony have 
been examined for baptism? 

Give the two reasons for the sudden decrease in the 
enrollment in the Watts Girls’ School. 

What question did the Chinese woman in Man- 
churia ask? 

What incident influenced the Jewish rabbi to be- 
come a Christian? 

What were some of the activities carried on by Miss 
Buckland during her twenty-nine years in Korea? 

What did Mr. Titus argue with Mr. McGinnis 
about? 

What were camels used for, especially in Luchowfu, 
twenty-eight years ago? ; 

What new ideals are influencing Korea? 

















Ho 

by the 

Treasure oe 
What is the secret of growth of the Korean A 
Church? H f 
Can Korean women do the things that women of t 
other countries do? charge 
What demonstration recently happened in Carmo loved 
do Paranahyba? the H 
What encouragement has Mrs. James McAlpine had but is 
in her work during the past year? with 1 
What does Mr. Rodehever say of the buildings at on. 7 
Bibanga Station? dred | 
Who is the builder at Bibanga? He he 
Why couldn’t Dr. and Mrs. Smith attend Mr. and k 
Rodehever’s service? know 
What are the three characteristics of the Korean Crosse 
Christian Church? promi 
Why was the young deacon asked to resign his Wrote 
office? j I repli 








What incident disturbed a little band of Christians? date; 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


1—Mrs. T. J. Daumery, Africa 
(retired). 
December 1—Mrs. C. R. Stegall, Africa. 
December 2—Rev. A. A. Talbot, China. 
December 2—Rev. J. Russell Woods, China. 
December 3—Mrs. L. M. McCutchen, Africa. 
December 3—Mrs. J. M. Blain, China. 
December 3—Mr. Allen M. Craig, Africa. 
December 3—Miss Elizabeth Woods, Korea. 
December 4—Dr. Lloyd K. Boggs, Korea. 
December 4—Rev. F. A. Brown, China. 
December 4—Miss Georgia Hewson, Korea. 
December 4—Rev. W. M. Thompson, Brazil. 
December s5—Miss Jessie D. Hall, China. 
December 6—Miss Carolina L. Miller, Africa. 
December 7—Dr. R. T. Shields, China. 
December 8—Mrs. T. K. Morrison, Africa. 
December g—Rev. Geo. P. Stevens, China. 
December 1o—Mrs. O. F. Yates, China. 
December 11:—Rev. W. D. Reynolds, Korea 
(retired). 
December 12>—Rev. Geo. T. McKee, Africa. 
December 12—Miss Cassie Lee Oliver, China. 
December 12—Miss Ruby Satterfield, China. 
December 12—Mrs. T. L. Harnsberger, China. 
December 15—Miss Frances Stribling, China. 
December 17—Rev. D. J. Cumming, Korea. 


December 


December 19—Mrs. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico. 
December 21—Miss Florence E. Root, Korea. 
December 21—Mrs. John H. Reed, China. 
December 22—Rev. F. F. Baker, Brazil. 
December 23—Mrs. A. P. Hassell, Japan. 
December 23—Rev. W. C. McLauchlin, China. 
December 23—Mr. J. Franklin Watt, Africa. 
December 24—Mrs. Robert Knox, Korea. 
December 25—Mrs. Percy Buchanan, Japan. 
December 25—Dr. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico. 
December 25—-Mrs. H. Maxcy Smith, China. 
December 26—Rev. W. F. Junkin, China. 
December 26—Miss Ada McMurphy, Korea. 
December 27—Mrs, A. A. McFadyen, China. 
December 28—Rev. Vernon A. Crawford, Japan. 
December 29—Mrs. F. A. Brown, China. 
December 30—Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea. 
December 31—Miss Emily Winn, Korea. 


Eprtor’s Notes—A Birthday Card unsealed and with signa- 
ture only, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to any 


_ of the above, to the address which appears on the last pages 


of every other issue of this magazine. If cards are sealed, 
regular first-class postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, 
China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Brazil and Mexico. Star 
before the name of the missionary listed on the last pages 
of this magazine, indicates “on furlough.” The home address 
will be supplied by the Educational Department, Box 330, 
Nashville, Tenn., on request. 





Homer Rodehever’s Visit to the Congo 


Homer Rodehever recently visited Africa by airplane. He has written a little booklet entitled, “Singing Black,” published 
ty the Rodehever Company, Chicago, Ill. and Philadelphia, Pa. In one of his chapters he gives a vivid account of a visit 
totwo of our mission stations—Bibanga and Mutoto in the Belgian Congo. He has kindly given us permission to publish 
this account.—Editor. 


tea on Tuesday morning we crossed the 
ferry for Bibanga. This is one of the Presby- 

terian centers. Dr. Kellersberger, who is in 
charge of the hospital, is one of the best and most 
loved men in the field. His hospital is the gift of 
the Hustons, of Coatesville, Pa. It is not elaborate, 
but is equipped with a good operating room, and 
with well-trained assistants a great work is carried 
on. There are from five hundred to seven hun- 
dred patients waiting at his clinic each morning. 
He has a well-organized system to care for them 
ind keep the records. Mrs. Kellersberger (as you 
know) wrote the mission study book, Congo 
Crosses, I first met her in Florida, and at that time 
Promised to visit their mission station. Later she 
Wrote reminding me of the promise, to which 
I teplied and told her we would arrive on a certain 
date; but, in spite of the three weeks that inter- 











On the ferry 


vened, my letter did not reach her. This is merely 
another one of the many problems of the work in 
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Some of our graduate nurses at Bibanga 


Africa. The distance in a direct line is only one 
hundred and fifty miles, but by runners it had to 
be carried more than twice that far around the 
jungles. 

On our arrival at five o’clock, we called at the 
hospital, where Dr. Kellersberger was still at work. 
He took us through the compound, calling out to 
the different ones, “Here are Bishop Moore and 
Mr. Rodehever.” Mrs. Kellersberger served us with 
cool, refreshing orangeade. ‘The Lewises (of the 
Methodist Mission) stayed with them, while 
Bishop Moore and I were taken to the new home 
of Mr. and Mrs. King. Here we were given a nice 
room with a bath—and for the first time in Africa 
we bathed in a regular bath tub, with running 
water. All our other baths had been in old-fash- 
ioned tin tubs. 

Soon after doning clean clothes we were called 
to dinner on the lawn in front of the McElroy 
home. All the missionaries joined us there at this 
delightful dinner party. 

The compound is located on the top of a high 
plateau, from which point we could see the sur- 
rounding country for many miles. The moon was 
shining through the feathery palms, the food was 
delicious, the friends were glad to see us, and it 
was a scene long to be remembered. The Bishop 
insisted on my reciting “If I Could Be By Her” 
and “Bart of Brighton.” After visiting a little while 
we were off to bed. After a good night’s rest we 
were up and on our way to the early morning 
meeting at six o’clock, where I played and sang. 

After breakfast I went to the hospital to shoot 
some pictures. These doctors have some difficult 
problems; sleeping sickness, elephantiasis, tumor, 
and hernia are the prevailing diseases. If Mr. 
Charles Huston could see what they are doing for 
these people, he would feel amply repaid for his 
investment in this hospital. 





McElroy House, Bibanga 


Later Miss Allen had a “dress parade” and all the 
students lined up in the parade ground. The 
marched by us to review them, and then went into 
the beautiful church for a meeting. Bishop Moore 
spoke and I sang and did some tricks for them. The 
were fascinated by the tricks, and greatly enjoyed 
the spirituals. I taught the natives “Walk in Jeru- 
salem,” in English, and they seemed to get a great 
kick out of it. 

The location and the buildings at this Presby- 
terian center are the finest I have seen in Africa. 
Mr. King is the builder. He has used native stone, 
and with his rare genius has built substantially and 
beautifully. The church is very attractive, and will 
seat about one thousand. In our country I judge 
this church would cost at least $40,000; here it cost 
$6,000. 

A ram installed in the river lifts the water up toa 
tank so that they have a good water system. 
This shows the great contribution a clever builder 
can make to a missionary field. . . . Some of the 
contractors and builders over home, who cannot 
preach, could still make a great contribution to this 
mission field with their ability in this line. They 
would have to learn how to use native material and 
workers; they couldn’t rush to the telephone and 
call up the supply house and order needed material. 

One of the finest things we have found is the 
spirit of codperation between Methodists and Pres- 
byterians. The Board at home were even willing to 
loan the Methodists one of their builders. Bishop 
Moore was hoping to get Mr. King to come and 
help with some of the Methodist building, but when 
we reached Bibanga we found him busy erecting a 
new Girls’ Home. Dr. Kellersberger returned from 
his furlough in the United States with further avail- 
able funds for a much-needed addition to his 
hospital. 

In the afternoon we went with Dr. Kellersberger 
to the leper hospital, about three miles distant. These 
are the poor people who enlist your sympathy. 
They have a splendid brick administration building, 
with hospital for their injections, also a village of 
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Some of the 800 pupils taught by Miss Allen 


their own. About five hundred of them gathered 
md sat on the ground in a great circle, while I 
dimbed on a table and sang and played, and did 
ome tricks of magic for them. It takes so little to 
bring so much joy to these poor people. Their lo- 
ation is on another hill with a magnificent view. 
Down in the valley at the foot of the hill is a grove 
of green trees, We went down the steep path and 
found this was a grove of Chalmoogra trees, from 
which they obtain the only oil known to science for 
the successful treatment of leprosy. This is another 
widence of the genius of Dr. Kellersberger, who 
lad this grove planted to raise the cure for the dis- 
ase in the very section where it is so preva- 
knt. This bears out my suggestion, made in an- 
other letter, that the cure for many ills of Africa can 
befound in the forests and jungles by someone with 
genius and training of that kind. 

After another delightful and tasty dinner on the 
hwn, we had a meeting for the missionaries in their 
ltle chapel, where Bishop Moore preached and I 
ang. 

About seven o’clock the next morning we reluc- 
tuntly said good-by to the workers and left for 
Mutoto, another Southern Presbyterian station. On 
the way we crossed three ferries. When we reached 
the first one, we found that two of the long 
canoes had sunk. The Kapeta, or head ferryman, 
cilled his helpers, but how were we to get them up? 
The ferry was “dead.” A dozen natives got down 
into the water to try to lift the canoes so that the 
mall boys could bail them out with gourds, but, 
lft as hard as they could, the water would run in 
me end faster than they could bail out. We couldn’t 
speak their dialect, and they seemed mighty dumb 
ittying any other method. If we could have got- 
tn them to untie the rope and let it drift a little 
away from the shore, it would have floated, but 
Bishop Moore, with all his experience as a rail- 
toader, couldn’t get them to see it. Finally the 
Ladies Aid Society” came down from the village 
with more gourds. We took off our: coats and 
muddied our shirts. I got a pole, and pried it a 








Dr. J. T. Smith, Goldsby King Hospital 


little away from the bank when they weren’t look- 
ing, and after an hour and a half we were afloat 
and on our way. 

Arriving at Mutoto about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, we were warmly received by the mis- 
sionaries. This is another beautiful compound, with 
splendid brick buildings. The Girls’ Home is the 
best in all Africa, completely enclosed by a high 
wire fence, with a fine little chapel and nice dormi- 
tories. There are about seventy-five girls in the 
home; the boys are in the village. There are about 
one hundred and fifty in the secondary school, and 
the same number in the Bible School. At this com- 
pound Dr. and Mrs. Tinsley Smith have the splen- 
did Memorial Hospital. Mr. McMurray is the music 
teacher, and has done some remarkable work with 
the native boys. He has taught them part-singing, 
and trained many leaders. They have given some 
recitals of good music. This is a hopeful sign, as 
it gives evidence of artistic possibilities down here. 
The missionaries of this station gathered the young 
people from the schools and the natives and filled 
their church for a meeting at four o’clock. Again 
I sang and played and performed tricks. This crowd 
was the noisiest and hardest to control of any we 
found, probably because it was the beginning of 
the school term and there were many new students. 
The natives of the village were allowed to attend. 
In the evening, I gave a program for the missionaries. 

Dr. Smith performed an emergency operation 
during the program. A native had been shot. Dr. 
Lewis helped him with the operation. Mrs. Smith, 
the head nurse, was also compelled -to miss the 
program. 

Many of the workers at this compound have been 
in Billy Sunday meetings in different cities. Dr. 
Kellersberger was an interne in a Kansas City hos- 
pital during our campaign in that city, and had 
charge of the emergency hospital in the tabernacle. 
Friday I took the 6:15 A. M. plane at Luluaborg for 
Elizabethville. 
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CLAUDE H. PRITCHARD, Editor 
573 W. Peachtree Street, N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 


A Living Wage! ce 


By Ciaupe H. Prircuarp* 

















NCE more the special season of Home Mission emphasis is upon us. Much depends 
upon the use the Church makes of it. It will not be enough for her just to gather} | 

statistics concerning the number of people who have read the study book, the number of fj p@y 
schools of missions that have been held, the number of programs that have been put on, them M¢ ( 
number of prayers that have been said. All of these things are splendid but none of them 
is an end in itself. Rather are they means to an end—that we may see that there is a debt still bea 
unpaid, that we may correct the gross injustice that exists, that we may right the wrong, that 
we may put first things first in Home Missions. 

But you say, “What is this first thing in Home Missions?” 

Listen to the answer of the Executive Committee of Home Missions as given in the 1937 
Annual Report: 


The first duty is to strengthen the things that remain. More adequate 
provision must be made for the workers now on the field who have held the a 
lines and who so uncomplainingly have borne the brunt of insufficient sup- 
port in the difficult and trying days. The economic situations of these serv- 
ants of the Church must be improved before any enlargement in any depart- poe 
ment of the Church’s work is undertaken. at th 

It is a contradiction for Christian people to become aroused over the chur 
treatment of labor in industry and not manifest the same deep concern for ‘T 
the welfare of those servants of the Church who receive less than a living dear 
wage, and whose families do not have sufficient for the decencies of life. to g1 
No social legislation by the state avails for them. They are the Church’s impe 
sole responsibility, and for them the Church must make provision. If the chur 
Church is to be an example to the world, it must put its own house in order. 0 


Listen to the answer of Dr. Homer McMillan in his latest book, Other Men Labored: Gi year 


The immediate responsibility of the Church is to provide more ade- 
quately for its home missionaries. An occasional emergency offering in 
response to some distressing appeal will not suffice, nor will a box of old 
clothes for which the donor no longer has use pay the debt the Church owes 
these soldiers of the Cross who labor on the social margins and economic 
frontiers and hold back the forces of sin and lawlessness that would over: 
whelm our land. Can the Church of Jesus Christ, which supports every 
public charity and welfare agency, justify the neglect of those for whom she 
is solely responsible? The support of relief and uplift measures is the duty 


*Rev. C. H. Pritchard, D.D., is Educational Secretary of Home Missions. ah 
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of every Christian citizen, but such contributions must not be at the expense 
of the members of our own household of faith. The whole level of home 
mission support must be raised if these noble servants of Christ are to per- 
form in an effective way the service that is expected of them and that is so 
vital to the life of the Church and the Nation. This can only be done by the 
Church’s revising her estimate of the home missionaries, both in their 
character and their service, and recognizing the primary Christian obliga- 
tion of caring for her own. 


Listen to the action of the last General Assembly in adopting recommendation two of the 
port of the Standing Committee on Home Missions: 


That the General Assembly express to the Home Missionaries of the 
Church its high appreciation of their faithful and sacrificial service and its 
purpose to provide more adequately for their needs and the needs of their 


Can there be any doubt as to where our duty lies? Every effort, every program, every 
prayer, every gift must play its part in enabling our Church to pay its debt to these soldiers of 
the Cross who have labored so uncomplainingly and so well in the mission fields at home. 

The special Thank Offering for Home Missions in all our churches on October 31 will 
bea tangible evidence of our purpose to provide a living wage for every Home Missionary. 















(PTY HE Committee on Home Missions of the 
Presbytery of is called to 
meet in the First Presbyterian Church of 

on Tuesday afternoon of next week 
at three o’clock. All pastors of Home Mission 
churches are asked to attend.” 

“Did you see this in the mail this morning, my 
dear? I wonder if it means they are going to have 
to give us a cut?” And so, with a heart heavy with 
mpending trouble, the pastor of a group of 
churches plans to attend the meeting. 

Our hearts go out to this faithful minister who 
kbors in a home-mission field and to all his fellow 
missionaries. For many times during the past few 
years the statistics, showing how many of them are 
underpaid and often on the verge of want, have 
come to us in such a way that it would seem no 
one could resist the appeal. 

However, that home missionary would not be the 
only one who would face the meeting with a heavy 
heart. The chairman of the committee would prob- 
ibly be the only one who would know the real 


cause for the meeting. With times uncertain and 
ee 


Mer Chas. K. Douglas is pastor of the Seneca Presbyterian 
Murch, Seneca, South Carolina, and Chairman of Home Missions 
Piedmont Presbytery. 




























“What a Price to Pay!” 


By Cuas. K. Douctas* 


receipts less so, the members of the committee 
would face the day with the dread of having to 
curtail the expenditures and take away from men 
who could ill afford the loss some of the amount 
promised for the year. 

To some there might seem to be much of honor 
attached to the position of membership on this most 
important of presbytery’s committees. Granted that 
any man might well feel honored in being thus 
asked to serve, there are nevertheless many who 
would gladly relinquish it if they could be rid of 
the responsibility of having men look to them for 
enough to help them be free from “worldly cares 
and avocations.” If at one of the committee meet- 
ings the treasury had been empty, each member 
of the committee would know that the fault lay 
partly in the benevolences of his own church. He 
would know that current expenses had been met 
and his own salary paid or cut very little. With 
that at a background, it would hurt the heart of 
every man on the committee to order a cut, no 
matter how necessary that might be. Committees 
are made up of men with feelings like those of the 
rest of men. Behind many a report and action there 
is struggle and anguish and wrestling with problems, 
though reports themselves may seem lifeless and cold. 
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All this may sound like a depression story and we 
may think we are done with all that. Let’s hope we 
are! It is high time then that we look back over 
those days and realize just how bad things were. For 
that matter, they are bad enough now, with prices 
rising and salaries stagnant. In many cases the con- 
ditions are actually worse. It is high time we did 
some serious thinking and determined to make this 
day of relative prosperity a day of advance, so that 
men will not have to continue to face these same 
conditions. 

Speaking plainly, and conditions warrant plain 
speaking, we have come to the time when we ought 
to do something very definite to make the minimum 
salaries our home missionaries receive a real living 
wage. A man who knows the church as well as 
any other one in it recently said that that salary 
ought not to be less than $1800 and a manse in any 
case. Judging by the reports presbyteries make, 
most of them seem satisfied with two thirds that 
amount. Frankly, that is not enough. The higher 
figure is not too much. We are all convinced that 
the salary is not going to be spent foolishly. Rather, 
it is going to be used to the best advantage for doing 
the work of the church. Then, whatever it is, big 
or little, the work is going to be done in that same 
manner, meagerly or well. 

Some have talked about a minimum salary. Others 
speak of an “equalized salary.” Still others talk of 
graded salary, which takes into account both field 
and family. Perhaps there is merit in all these con- 
siderations. However, we must not let our enthusi- 
asm for doing something go to waste in mere dis- 
cussion of the method we are going to use. If the 
church would read her own history she would see 
that she has more than once suffered serious loss 
as she waited to debate the best course. Conditions 
cry with a voice that will not be stilled that we do 
something and do it quickly. 

There are some fundamental considerations that 
should move us to take this step. The first one is 
that the work of Home Missions is the work of the 
Church. We send men and women across the sea to 
establish and maintain our Foreign Missions. Then, 
many times, we forget we have sent them. In our 
own land, there are men and women who work at 
tasks that we have only heard and read about. Be- 
cause we have never seen a mountain church, or the 
work with Negroes, or that among the strangers to 
our shores, it seems far away and not a part of us. 
Vital interest seems to demand proximity. Yet, we 
wonder if even that will arouse our feelings, for 
there is a man who trades in our town, who comes 
to our church occasionally, a member of our pres- 
bytery, the man who is the pastor of that group 
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of churches just a few miles away. We sce him 
know his need, and “walk by on the other side.” 

Not only the man is to be considered. We mus 
not forget his church. A generation ago o 
fathers were members of it, and before that the 
were members of that other church that is actuall\ 
the grandmother of this town church we are s¢ 
proud to call our own. We are what we are be 
cause of them, these many times forgotten kirk 
that nourished the religious life of yesteryear. More 
is needed than our attendance on the Home Coming 
Days many of them have; more than our presence 
at the Centennial they are about to celebrate. 

A man had a plan that seemed good to him. It 
was that the Home Missions Committee would 
cease to give any aid to certain ministers, holding 
that those men would actually be at less expense if 
they could drop the smaller churches of thei 
groups. His plan for the smaller churches in ques 
tion was to close them up. If sentiment were the 
only reason for keeping them open, that might be 
a good plan, but that is not the only reason, for a 
second consideration is that while we know the 
smaller churches cannot live without the large 
ones, the reverse is also true. 

A clerk of session was commenting on the fact 
that his church had lost a score of members in 2 
year. That left -_ eighty. Where had they gone? 
One, a useful and valued officer had been called 
Home, and a sainted mother had likewise heard tha 
summons. The rest had moved to town. The clerk 
was speaking of those who had definitely moved, not 
of some who were still keeping up a nominal rela- 
tionship with “the church back home.” Many tow 
churches would be pitifully small were it not fo 


the continuing flow of members they receive from 


the rural and semi-rural districts. 

But, whether they come to us in these large 
churches or stay in the small ones, they are still men 
and women who need the best in church advan- 
tages. Take the minister of one of those churches as 
an index of that advantage. He attends presbytery, 
but rarely goes to synod because it meets too far 
away. He is not a frequenter of conference grounds 
because the cost is prohibitive. He needs to keep 
fresh in his preaching by continued study, but 
books cost money. A time of study in some school 
would be the thing that would give him new life 
and inspiration, but that is beyond his wildest 
dreams. We ask that he produce, year after year, 
but we afford him very little means for cultivation. 

Or, if you would take the church building as an 
index, we must again admit that they are not get- 
ting the best. “Four walls, a roof, and satisfied” was 
a description given for many of them a few years 
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wo. We might well change it to—“four walls, a 
roof, and dissatisfied.” If the church in rural areas 
ind in small towns seems to be losing ground, we 
ought to take into account the fact that every com- 
munity enterprise has gone ahead, every modern 
method has become commonplace, and every im- 
rovement for home and business is becoming avail- 
ible, but the church building is as it was a genera- 
tion ago. A néw group of men and women has 
srown up and they judge the love we bear for the 
work of the Kingdom of God by the kind of 
churches we have. We live in “ceiled houses, but 
the house of the Lord lies vacant.” If they are to 
have the best, there must be a new spirit of codpera- 
tion on the part of all—small churches and large— 
or that best will not be. 

A third consideration is that a continued policy 
of aid would hurt as much as it would help. In 
sme places we are seeing the danger even now. 
Churches have been “on relief” so long they are 
perfectly content to remain there. A far-sighted 
policy would look toward self-support in every 
case. In some it might never come, but it cannot 
be denied that there is good in that sort of pride 
that comes from being a man and paddling one’s 
own canoe. A popular magazine carried an article 
some months ago with a striking title. It was: 


“Good Men Plowed Under.” It was concerned 
with the present form of government relief and the 
effect it has on some. A sub-title read, “Year before 
last they proudly refused it. Last year they ac- 
cepted it and said, “Thank you.’ This year they are 
demanding it.” Truly, good men plowed under! 
We must never let our churches come to that. 

In the presbytery to which the writer belongs, 
we have the record of not making a single cut 
throughout the depression. The presbytery is 
proud of that record. It did all it promised for its 
home missionaries. But there is a reason why that 
statement can be made, a reason that allows no 
pride. In each one of the depression years there was 
at least one vacancy in a home-mission field and the 
amount that would have gone to that field was 
enough to make up the deficit for the rest. You 
say, “What a price to pay!” True, very true, but 
is that not the way we usually run our Home Mis- 
sions? We leave men on the ragged edge, leave 
churches with no chance for progress, let men 
worry so much about making ends meet that their 
work suffers, let churches drift along as best they 
can year after year. We make a report to presby- 
tery, and the court is grateful. But, what a price to 


pay! 





A New Era in Buchanan County 


By Howarp M. Witson* 


We appreciate the hearty spirit of codperation manifest by the Editor of the Norfolk and Western Magazine in granting 
permission to use material relative to the Buchanan County situation which appeared in his magazine.—Eprror. 


(CP HE Coal Rush,” about which I wrote in 
the January Survey, 1936, has now settled 
down to be a new era for Buchanan County, 

Virginia. The county has been unique in that she 

is west of West Virginia; in that she was Virginia’s 

most remote county; and in that she was her rich- 
ét county in undeveloped natural resources. 

Though her location cannot be changed, she has 

ceased to be unique in the other respects. The 

Buchanan Branch of the Norfolk and Western Rail- 

way Company has penetrated the county, reaching 

her most remote sections. The Appalachian Electric 

Power Company has extended a network of lines 

throughout her territory. Brand-new stores, houses, 

schools, clubhouses, and coal operations literally fill 


i 
«* 


*Rev. Howard M. Wilson is pastor of the Buchanan First Presby- 
tan Church, Grundy, Virginia. 


her valleys and narrow ravines, which were so re- 
cently remote and inaccessible. A new telephone 
system is in operation. State highways are com- 

leted or being constructed in every direction out 
of Grundy, Buchanan’s County seat and only old 
town. 

Though only recently Grundy was but a typical 
quiet mountain hamlet, she has changed over night, 
as by magic, into a crowded, bustling, industrial 
and business center. The entire county of Buchanan 
has turned a page in her history, and she is now set- 
ling down to make history in a new era. 

A contrast of the past and present cannot be ade- 
quately expressed in words. The following para- 
graph is the attempt of a Norfolk and Western 
employee: 

“To put it mildly, my journey was an ‘eye opener’ when 
I went over the route of the Buchanan Branch Extension and 
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the Dismal Creek Branch last year. I realized that when the 
steel rails of the N. & W. should penetrate that mountain 
fastness, changes would be wrought. But the difference 
between the scenes I observed on that former journey and 
those of my recent one exceeded the widest scope of my 
imagination.” (Norfolk and Western Magazine, November, 
1936). 
" NorFo_k AND WESTERN RAILWAY 

There are scores of people to be praised for their 
part in bringing the new development to Buchanan 
County but none deserves higher honor than the 
N. & W. Railway. In 1928-31 she spent $10,000,000 
to build the branch line from Devon, West Virginia 
(located on her main line) to Grundy. Between 
September, 1935, and October, 1936, she a 
$4,500,000 on a forty-two mile extension from 
Grundy. The expenditure of nearly fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars for construction, together with the 
maintenance of the large group Hs employees re- 
quired to operate this line, is a major contribution 
to the new era in Buchanan County. 


Coa. INDUSTRY 


The railroad has come to Buchanan County to 
transport her coal deposits. Billions of tons of ex- 
cellent quality coal are stored away in these hills. 
Following the pioneer, the late Captain Bailey of 
Bluefield, West Virginia, many others have entered 
to open up coal operations, including such familiar 
names in the coal industry as the Leckies, Stricklers, 
Harmons, and Ritters. There are thirteen opera- 
tions shipping coal at present, with two more large 
concerns constructing tipples. Both night and day 
the roads are filled with cars and trucks carrying 
men to and from their work in the mines. The most 
impressive sight is to see assembled in the railroad 

ard the daily output of coal; then to watch two 
‘aso Mallett Engines take capacity loads, two trips, 
up the mountain, clearing the yard for the follow- 
ing days run. The cost of coal tipples, railroad sid- 
oe company stores, clubhouses, and the multitude 
of new homes to house the workmen, would ran 
into an expenditure of millions. 

The power lines and electrical service to the fif- 
teen operations has cost approximately $600,000. 
The Appalachian Electric Power Company has one 
hundred and fifty miles of lines in the county and 
has seen domestic customers increase from 223 in 
December, 1930, to 817 at the present. 

One readily sees that this outlay in construction 
by these companies and the thousands of men em- 
ployed by them is no mean asset to Buchanan’s new 
era of development. 


Business ENTERPRISES 


Of the new business enterprises there is no end! 
It seems that for every coal operation there has 
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sprung up a host of stores. In a particular com- 
munity—and by-the-way it is ten miles from any 
coal operation—there have been built sixteen new 
store buildings. About ten of these are in the mer- 
cantile business. A half dozen are a curse to the 
community as “beer joints.” 

Or imagine if you will an entire county that did 
not have a single up-to-date “filling station,” and 
probably not more than a dozen gas tanks as very 
poor attachments to general stores, suddenly 
changed into a county with two large distributin 
agencies and a filling station at every turn of her 
extremely crooked roads. 

Likewise the grocery stores, department stories, 
beauty parlors, hardwares, garages, motor sales 
agencies, etc., etc. have sprung up over night like 
mushrooms. All the concerns, with the personnel 
it takes to run them, have done their full share in 
ushering in Buchanan County’s new era. 


Tue CyurcH 


But what about the business of our Lord? Has 
the Church done anything? Yes, she has done a 
little. But such a little it is a shame to even mention 
it in the same article with these other enterprises. 
The Presbyterians have built a manse for one of 
their Buchanan County pastors. The Methodists 
have added a minister to their force of workers. The 
Baptist Church has opened her doors again after a 
period of inactivity. All of these are very fine, but 
total the expenditure and it will not exceed a few 
thousand dollars. How feeble an effort in the face 
of one of the greatest challenges for advanced work 
in the United States! 

What will our Church do about it? She has an 
unlimited opportunity, if she has the men and money 
with spiritual power enough behind them to enter 
such a stupendous task. The writer has three sug- 
gestions as to what ought to be done by our Church 
in order to meet her share of the spiritual responsi- 
bility in this new Buchanan County field. 

First, take a look at this newly-gathered host of 
men, women, and children and try to see them as 
Jesus saw men in His day—with compassion for 
them and a determination to serve them to the limit 
of their willingness to receive the Church’s help. If 
we aren’t fitted to serve them as a Church, we had 
better question our Christlikeness and usefulness as 
a part of His Church. 

Second, approach the work in a spirit of codpera- 
tion with other denominations who also labor here. 
There is plenty of work here to occupy all who 
will undertake to carry Christ’s gospel and build 
His Church. > ; 

Third, above everything else, let’s do something! 

(Continued on page 613) 
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The Silver Cord 


By R. M. Firesaucn* 





Indian Presbytery in session at Sandy Creek Church, Fillmore, Oklahoma, April, 1932. Dr. Firebaugh was 
examined and licensed to preach at an arbor on this site twenty years ago. 


A FEW weeks ago our door bell rang almost 
continually throughout the day. Each time 
we answered it there were flowers, small 
gifts, and cakes, bearing pleasant good wishes. The 
postman also brought many pleasing remembrances. 
At last we came to realize that some of our good 
frends (though unbeknown to us) had found out 
that it was our twenty-fifth anniversary. We hadn’t 
telized that we had told anyone about it. How- 
ever, the day was made very pleasant for us by those 
friends who seemed to know that it was not only 
our twenty-fifth wedding anniversary, but the 
aniversary of twenty-five years of service among 
the Indians, 
_And now, though several weeks have rolled by, 
thas occurred to us that twenty-five years might 
vell bear some useful thoughts in retrospect and 
reflection. 

First: There is the realization that many of our 
bright visions have faded, some of the cocksure- 
ness of youth has been knocked out of us, and many 
of our bright dreams have been unfulfilled, yet we 
2 still dream dreams and see visions, and are per- 
tctly confident that we “can do all things through 


Christ” who strengtheneth us. 
———e 
"Rev, R 


Py. . M. Firebaugh, D.D., Hugo, Oklahoma, is Superintendent 


ndian work in Indian Presbytery of our own Church and in 
W Presbytery of the U. S. A. Church. 


Second: There is the thankful thought that God 
has given a happy home. The wife is not the au- 
burn-haired girl I married, but the silver-haired 
treasure of my heart, and the able co-worker in 
service. And though one of the boys is now a 
solemn professor and has a home of his own, and 
the other a junior collegiate, I am proud of both 
of them. 

Third: Then twenty-five years brings conscious- 
ness of God’s protecting care. Exposed to almost 
all diseases that human flesh is heir to, health and 
strength are still ours. Through having worn out 
ten cars and travelled Oklahoma highways night 
and day in all kinds of weather more than half a mil- 
lion miles, we have never had a wreck nor touched 
another car. This is beyond our ken to fathom, 
surely not due to any great skill on our part. 

Fourth: Also there is the reflection of the host of 
dear friends God has given, both white and Indian. 
Some have passed on to their reward; many others 
still remain who cheer our lives, brighten our days, 
and lighten our burdens. 

Fifth: Then there is our work among the Indian 
people—nothing especially to boast of—for most of 
them are very poor and underprivileged, some are 
weak, some are fickle, some are downright mean just 
like other folks, and some of them, yes, most of 
them are rare Christian characters that put me to 
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Dr. and Mrs. Firebaugh at Sandy Creek Church at the time 
of their twentieth anniversary, five years ago 


shame. The longer one labors among them the more 
thankful one becomes in being allowed the happy 
privilege of bringing them the good news of Christ 
Jesus. 

Sixth: Then too in twenty-five years one touches 
many churches existing by sacrificial denial in the 
out-of-the-way places, letting their light shine and 
contributing their mite to the work of the Kingdom. 
As you visit them occasionally, their happy faces 
greet you as God’s co-workers. 
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Seventh: Yes, and by no means a small thing is the 
fact that in twenty-five years one comes in contact 
with young lives and sees some efforts bear fruit. 
One of the greatest pleasures that comes to me js 
the happy remembrance of three young preachers, 
two in Indian Presbytery and one in Texas, able 
fellows and better preachers than I will ever be, who 
are serving the Lord with singleness of heart. 


Eighth: No reflection in Home Mission work 
would be complete without a deep appreciation of 
our, bosses and executives in the Atlanta office and 
the’ choice kindred spirits who labor with them 
there. In twenty-five years of service, here is one 
that would like to bear testimony that not once has 
there been any reproach for all my bungling efforts, 
nor reprimand over my mistakes. Yet their discern- 
ing eyes watch carefully all details, and watch as 
those who must give account. 


Ninth: After twenty-five years even home-mission 
salaries add up to a considerable sum and one is 
humbly and deeply grateful to those thousands of 
unknown friends and people of God who have con- 
tributed to his support and enabled him to stay on 
the firing line. 





Ybor City Beckons to Christ 


By Wa tter B. Passiciia* 


BS winter the State of Florida has the pleasure 
of entertaining thousands of tourists from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. When 
the biting winds and snowstorms that prevail in 
most of our land rage, Florida basks in a semi- 
tropical clime amidst sweet smelling orange blossoms. 
Many are the places of interest which this great 
winter throng may visit. Not the least among these 
localities is the largest foreign colony in Florida, 
which is located in the east end of Tampa and 
familiarly known to thousands as Ybor City. 

It is no wonder that Ybor City attracts so many 
tourists, for here is to be found a bit of Spain, Cuba, 
and Italy all rolled up in one. More than 40,000 
Italians, Cubans, and Spaniards live in Tampa, of 
which 25,000 are to be found in picturesque Ybor 
City. 

The origin of this Latin colony is very interest- 
ing. Some fifty years ago the cigar industry of Cuba 
learned of this locality and established a small 


*Rev. Walter B. Passiglia is the minister-in-charge of the Ybor 
City Presbyterian Mission, Tampa, Florida, 


factory. From this humble beginning has grown a 
cigar industry which is now known all over the 
United States. The first cigar makers came from 
Cuba and Spain. A little later Italians from Sicily 
began to find their way to Tampa, ana they too 
found a means of livelihood in the cigar factories. 
Thus came together these three Latin groups which 
today make up the community in which the Ybor 
City Presbyterian Mission labors. 

Statistics indicate that only 35% of the people in 
the State of Florida are in the church. This is not a 
very flattering statement for the church when we 
remember that this includes all denominations. Still 
less flattering are the statistics relative to the church 
life in Ybor City, where the amazing fact is revealed 
that only 6% of this population is identified with 
any church of any denomination. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a similar situation in any part of America 
where 94% of the community is out of the church. 
Thus, it becomes apparent that there is a great need 
for missionary work in this Godless area. 

The question now arises as to why the Church 
has never been able to gain a foothold among the 
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Teachers of 1937 Vacation Bible School of Ybor City 
Presbyterian Mission 
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latins. The chief reason is that the people had 
marted so long under the domination of the Roman 
Catholic Church as it is found in the Latin countries, 
that when they came to America they found no 
jlce in their new habitat for the Church. Believing 
tut the Protestant Church must be like the Catholic 
Church, they became indifferent to any missionary 
tor made by the Protestant missions. 

Itis with praises to God that we are able to report 
tutin the locality where the Ybor City Presbyterian 


Upper Ricut—Ybor City 
Presbyterian Mission, 
Tampa, Florida 


Lert—Vacation Bible 
School, 1937—Ybor City 
Presbyterian Mission. 
Walter B. Passiglia, Min- 
ister-in-charge. 





Mission is serving, much headway has been made in 
convincing the people that the Protestant Church 
has very little in common with the Church that they 
deserted. We propose in this article to give you only 
an abbreviated account as to how this has been 
accomplished. 

When Dr. Homer McMillan, with the aid of St. 
John’s Presbytery, called the present pastor to this 
very difficult field, they made it very clear to him 
that it would not be an easy task to win these people 
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to Jesus Christ. It has not been easy, but we feel 
that God has abundantly blessed the efforts that have 
been put forth in the past two years. Lives have been 
cual and the whole community has taken 
on a new attitude towards the Church. 

The first work done was among the children. All 
streets within the radius of five blocks of the 
mission were visited, and wherever children were to 
be found a most cordial invitation was extended to 
them to attend the mission Sunday school. Most of 
the children who were invited did not understand 
the meaning of Sunday school; none of them pos- 
sessed Bibles; there was no codperation from the 
parents; it was truly a pioneer task that lay before 
us. On the first Sunday thirty-three children were 
present. Little did we dream that within a few 
months nearly 200 children would be attending our 
Sunday school each Sunday. Under the able leader- 
ship of a staff of competent teachers, the precious 
Word has been imparted to these children until now 
the Bible is no longer an unknown Book to them. 
During the year 1936 in the State of Florida fourteen 
people learned the Shorter Catechism; of this num- 
ber seven came from the Ybor City Presbyterian 
Mission. More than twenty children from the Sun- 
day school have voluntarily* come forward and 
accepted Jesus as their Saviour. One Sunday morn- 
ing the pastor explained to the children of the Sun- 
day school the plan of Salvation. That same evening 
four boys between the ages of ten and thirteen came 
to the manse and informed the pastor that they 
desired to become Christians. These boys do not 
have the advantage of Christian parents. It was all 
that they had learned in Sunday school which had 
caused them to make their decision to accept their 
Lord as their Saviour. 

For the third consecutive summer the mission has 
conducted a four-week Vacation Church School. 
In spite of our limited facilities, we were able to 
have an average attendance daily of 208. This sounds 
like a large school, and it is; but within a radius of 
ten blocks of the mission live more than 2,000 chil- 
dren. How our hearts yearn to be able to reach out 
and gather this great throng, but we could not 
because there was no room for them. It would have 
cheered your heart to have heard these children sing 
the beautiful hymns and choruses, recite Scripture, 
repeat the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
and to have watched them as they diligently worked 
on their notebooks. On the last day of school, tears 
were shed and there was many a sad face. Here is a 
locality that could easily have a Vacation Church 
School during the entire summer months and still 
not be able to reach all of the children of the neigh- 
borhood. We pray for the day when we can have 
facilities adequate for the needs of this work. 
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We are proud of our young people. More than 
fifty strong they have earned the plaudits of the 
young people’s organizations throughout the State 
of Florida. Like the children, these young people 
knew nothing about the Bible or the meaning of 
God and His Church. Today they represent the 
future hope for a well established church in this 
community. Having missed the blessing of the 
Church all of their lives, they have eagerly and 
cheerfully fallen in with the Church program. The 
sing in the choir, they teach in the Sunday school 
and the Vacation Church School, they help with the 
Junior Christian Endeavor Society, they do com 
munity visiting, in short, they are the joy of the 
pastor’s heart. One young lady who had neve 
entered a Protestant church in all of her life is today 
one of our best workers. Having found Christ at the 
mission, she has been successful in leading he 
younger brother and her mother and father. He 
contact with the mission has opened an entirely nev 
life to her, and wherever she goes she stands as a 
witness to what God through the Presbyterian 
mission has done for her. Space does not permit us 
to tell of the many other wonderful conversions 
which have taken place in the lives of these young 


people. 


At our church services we now have many adults 
attending. They, too, have felt the Spirit of God 
moving in the community. One father who had 
never in all of his life attended church came to visit 
the mission out of curiosity, and having heard the 
story of Jesus was converted and became the instru- 
ment in God’s hand in leading his entire family and 
several friends into the church. He, too, never misses 
an opportunity to witness for Christ. On last Sunday 
morning there were ninety-two adults in church. 
Eight people were received on confession of faith, 
making a total of eighty-five who have surrendered 
their lives in the past eighteen months. He who does 
not believe that there is power in the preaching of 
the gospel must come to Ybor City and see for him- 
self what God has wrought. 


We have not told you about our boys’ clubs, our 
girls’ clubs, our Scout troops, our Girl Reserves, our 
teacher-training classes, our social program, our 
music instruction classes, and the many other activ- 
ities of the mission. 


We feel very much encouraged about the future. 
Our prayer is that at least a part of the generation 
that is rising up to manhood and womanhood in this 
community will, because of the influence of the 
Ybor City Presbyterian Mission, become a force for 
righteousness. We believe in the promise that the 
Father made, that His Word will not return unto 
Him void. 
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Suggestions for 


Classes Studying 


Other Men Labored 


HESE suggestions are supplementary to the 
printed helps, “Teaching Suggestions,” pre- 
pared by Mrs. Robert T. Dewell. 


CHAPTER I 


Time: the present. 

Setting: Grandmother and Granddaughter Nata- 
je seated in living-room looking at old family 
album. 

Grandmother is explaining pictures, and they 
come to one of great, great grandfather Francis 
\akemie. Grandmother explains how he founded 
Presbyterianism in America in 1683. Natalie be- 
comes interested in our Presbyterian heritage and 
grandmother relates the story as it has been told to 
her, Natalie marvels at her heritage and resolves 
tohave a definite part in perpetuating it and in car- 
wing the gospel to the unreached in America. 


Cuapter II 


|. Introduction. Presbyterian Church, U. S., the 
direct descendant of Presbyterian Churches 
beyond the seas—the outgrowth of their mis- 
sionary Convictions. p. 31-32, 36. 
Il. First Home Mission Efforts, p. 32-33. 
Ill. Early Home Mission Progress. 
a. Advance into Southwest. 
b. Growth in Southwest. 
c. Growth of Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
lV. Home Missions at Work, p. 42-54. 
V. Home Mission Allies, p. 55-60. 
VL. Conclusion: Mark 1:38. 

Note: In presenting this chapter use map, “As- 
sembly’; Home Mission Work by Synods.” This 
map may be obtained by writing to the Executive 
Committee of Home Missions. 


CuHapter III 
Opening Scripture—Isaiah 60: 12. 
“A nation reaps what it sows.” 
I. How does America differ from all other na- 
tions in its birth and purpose? 
Il. Have we lived true to that purpose? 
1. Cause for Alarm. 
a. Neglect of Family Altar. 
b. Neglect of Sabbath observance. 
“As are the homes so is the nation.” 
2. What are the great perils of America? 
a. Unbelief—its causes. 
b. Crime—its causes. 
c. Indifference of Christian Citizens 


“America’s lawlessness is a challenge to the 
Church.” 


Posters made by 
Mrs. R. T. Dewell 
for ber class in 
Missions at the 
Auxiliary Training 
School 


III. How can we heed these warnings? 
By re-dedicating ourselves anew to the task 
of Home Missions. 
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“If there were enough real Christians the 
difficulties that oppress the nation would 
disappear.” 

“The .measure of a man’s interest in: any 
cause is what he is willing to do for it.” 

Closing Scriptures: 2 Chron. 7:14. 
Hymn—“Lead On, O King Eternal.” 


Cuapter IV 

1. Why are there still opportunities for Home 
Mission work? 

a. Christian Growth. 
b. Magnitude of the Field: 

2. WHERE are the opportunities for Home Mis- 
sion work today? (presented by seven three- 
minute speakers) 

a. Indians 

b. Negroes 

c. Mountain Folk 

d. Mexicans 

e. Foreign-Speaking 
People 


330,000 
12,500,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 


14,000,000 
f. Orientals 300,000 
g. Jews 4,500,000 
3. WHAT changes do we need today to meet the 
opportunities of these unmet religious needs? 
a. Spiritual Awakening. 
b. Revivals to preserve nation. 
c. Awakening to the power of the gospel. 
d. Church to realize its responsibilities. 
4. HOW can we meet these opportunities? 
a. Extension of Christ’s Church in City and 
Country. 
5. WHEN will we be able to meet these oppor- 
tunities? 
a. Always a continuing need. 
b, Alwavs a continuing purpose. 
Open by singing first verse of “Christ for the 
World We sing.” Close by singing second verse, 


with emphasis on “The world to Christ we bring 
with fervent prayer.” 

Closing Prayer—a challenge to each that, conscious 
of our opportunities, he or she may go forward 
through new thinking, in extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom in our nation. 


CHAPTER V 
Aim: To show that as individual members of our 
Church we have “A charge to keep.” Have “A 
Charge to Keep I Have” played softly, and as each 
verse is played, display large placards with impor- 
tant statements on them, as 
1. “Great blessings involve great responsibili- 
ties.” 
2. “Christian civilization is a rich heritage to be 
protected and developed.” 
3. “The tasks of yesterday’s workmen are com- 
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pleted by those who toil today and 
morrow.” : 

4. “In the task of Christianizing the nation b 
changing the hearts of men, the Church ha 
the primary and inescapable duty.” 

Discussion: The Burning Question Today—M 
Obligation to Home Missions. (The subject of thi 
discussion may be made as a poster, having a hu 
question mark on which is printed “My Obligatiog 
to Home Missions.” “The Burning Question T 
day” above it, and burning fires beneath it.) Clo: 
with “A Charge to Keep” and a dedicatory prayer 

ONE-HOUR REVIEWS 

Two one-hour reviews were suggested. On 
suggestion was to use the “Harvest” theme, present 
ing each chapter as follows: Chapter I—Earl 
Plantings; Chapter 2—Sowing and Reaping; Chap 
ter 3—A Crop of Tares; Chapter 4—Opportunitie 
for Sowing; Chapter 5—Our Obligation to Sow the 
Seed of the Word. The closing challenge: “Pra 
ye.” The harvest is His so He is mightily interestec 
in it. “Ye that are Jehovah’s remembrancers, tak 
ye no rest and give Him no rest.” A.R. V. 

The other suggestion used the acrostic idea. Cu 
large letters from colored construction pape 
OTHER MEN LABORED. From thé 
book select sentences or paragraphs that as a whol 
will give a review of its contents. It will requir¢ 
much throught to select the statements from thé 
book, and after selection to make them fit the 
acrostic. Have fifteen members of your group 
arranged so as to spell out the name, read or recit 
each selection. It simplifies it to have the selectio 
copied and pasted on back of letter. This idea ca 
be adapted to as brief or as long a review as desired 
by having the passages short or long. If you have hac 
a real study group it would make a most interesting 
study to have each member prepare an acrostic and 
then compare the results. 

* * * 


The above suggestions are from the class in Mis 
sions II at the Montreat Auxiliary Training School 
taught by Mrs. Robert T. Dewell. Those taking 
this class for credit were: Mrs. Wm. M. Bake 
Mrs. W. W. Barnhardt, Mrs. C. R. Caldwell, Mr 
J. W. Callis, Mrs. P. H. Dalton, Mrs. Earl G. Dob 
bins, Mrs. A. S. Drew, Mrs. L. W. Florrid, Mrs 
J. A. Hill, Mrs. J. O. Johnson, Mrs. J. S. Johnson 
Mrs. M. H. Jones, Mrs. E. K. Mann, Mrs. J. 
McDavid, Mrs. R. L. McLaughlin, Mrs. T hurma: 
Penn. Mrs. J. M. Patterson, Mrs. Henry R. Poole 
Miss Margaret N. Sheppard, Mrs. L. Simril, an¢ 
Mrs. J. C. White. We wish to express to each mem 
ber of the class our appreciation of the excellen 
suggestions given and regret that space does no 
permit us to publish every one. 
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Spice Box 


What is the immediate responsibility of the Church 
to its home missionaries? 

When is the date set for the special Thank Offering 
for Home Missions in all our churches? 

Were the home-mission workers of Piedmont Pres- 
bytery cut chewageeeee the depression years? What 
was the reason for this fact? What is meant by 
the statement, “What a Price to Pay!” 


What caused the “New Era in Buchanan County”? 
What contrast did an employee of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway Company make of past and 
present conditions in Buchanan County? 

What can be said of the business enterprises in 
Buchanan County? What, according to Rev. 
Howard M. Wilson, pastor of the Buchanan 


Presbyterian Church, ought to be done by our 
Church in order to meet our share of the spiritual 
responsibility in this new Buchanan County field? 

From whom were the “Suggestions for classes study- 
ing ‘Other Men Labored’” received? ‘ 

Who is Rev. R. M. Firebaugh and in what home- 
mission field does he work? What two important 
and interesting anniversaries have Dr. and Mrs. 
R. M. Firebaugh recently celebrated? 

What were some of the useful thoughts in retro- 
spect and reflection given to us by Dr. Firebaugh 
in his article, ““The Silver Cord”? 

Why is there such a great need for missionary work 
at Ybor City? Who is the minister-in-charge at 
Ybor City and what great work is he carrying on 
there? 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1936—September 1, 1936 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—September 1, 1937 


Increase in offering for five months 


. .$57,079.89 
... 60,613.99 


$ 3,534.10 





A New Era in Buchanan County (Continued from page 606) 


Our equipment and our force of workers is the 
same as that with which we ministered to a remote, 
quiet mountain county ten years ago. Buchanan 
County has come to a new era, let’s meet her new 
opportunity with a new zeal for the Christ and His 
Kingdom. 

A large multitude of new citizens have joined the 
did mountain settlers to form more than a dozen 


new communities. Unless they are developed 
spiritually they will decay materially. The Church 
has an obligation here which she cannot escape. 
This article is written to appeal to you as an indi- 
vidual reader to join in prayer and sacrificial giving 
with those of us who are doing our dead-level best 
to preach and teach Christ to an increasing multi- 
tude that occupy Buchanan County in her new era. 





Korean Christian Testimony 


(Continued from page 592) 

that one day he entered a store in Philadelphia and 
saw two Koreans in very earnest conversation. He 
asked what the trouble was, and was told of the 
struggle of the Koreans for freedom. The story 
won his sympathy and he invited the Koreans to 
his home to talk further over the matter. When 
they met, one of the Koreans said, “Let us pray 
first.” As the rabbi listened to that prayer, he 
became convinced of the power of Christ even in 
the non-Christian world and eventually gave him- 
lf to the Master. 

The Korean Christians take their new faith 
‘riously and simply. Prayer is a real and regular 
part of their lives. They have their faults, and we 


missionaries, with thirty generations of Christianity 
behind us, may expect too much from first genera- 
tion Christians, but we thank God for their genuine 
qualities and for their widening influence. The 
story of what Christ has done in Korea has given 
new faith, courage, and hope to Christians all over 
the world. 

The results of Christian missions in Korea are 
the fruit of conservative, spiritual Christianity 
which accepts the Bible as the Word of God, be- 
lieves in the miracles as the workings of an ever- 
present and active Creator, and is convinced that 
there is no “other name under heaven that is given 
among men, wherein we must be saved,” than the 
name of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 
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P roviding for Our Own By Henry H. Sweers* 


NE of the evidences of Christianity in the 
human heart is the proper discharge of the 
rightful obligations laid upon us by family or 

social ties. The Apostle Paul declared, “If any pro- 
videth not for his own, and specially his own house- 
hold, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
unbeliever.” (A.R.V.) The failure of the natural 
provider of the family to fulfill this obligation brings 
down upon his head the righteous indignation of 
right-thinking people. When the neglect is flagrant 
or the consequences serious, society sometimes arises 
and just punishment is visited upon the slothful man 
who defies the laws of the land and of God. 

This same law applies with greater force in the 
Kingdom of God, for in the “Household of Faith” 
the supreme rule is the law of love. We are all 
members of that great family of which Jesus Christ 
is the Elder Brother. “Whether one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it,” says the Apostle 
Paul. And again he urges, “As we have therefore 
opportunity, let us do good unto all men, especially 
unto them who are of the household of faith.” 

A sad loss comes to the selfish soul who, even 
though he see his brother in need, shuts up his com- 
passion from him. A rich joy arises in the Christian’s 
heart as he ministers to others. “Remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” The tithes paid by the people 
of God were largely for the support of those who 
ministered in spiritual things. 

There is a most solemn, serious, and binding obli- 
gation resting upon the family of God to care for 
the enfeebled ministers and the needy widows and 
orphans of deceased ministers who have worn them- 
selves out in the service of Christ and our Church. 
The minister is compelled to turn his back upon the 
sources of worldly gain. He is set aside for a specific 
work in the community and is commanded to live 
of the gospel. The Church gives her solemn pledge 
to so provide for him that he “may be free from 
worldly cares and avocations.” 


*Rev. H. H. Sweets, D.D., is Executive Secretary of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief. 


While many of our churches are able to make 
adequate provision for their pastors, some of the 
most difficult fields offer but a pittance to the min- 
ister. “Can you imagine what living on a wholly 
insufficient salary means to a man with a family? 
What struggles, privations, hardships, anxieties, 


sacrifices, and all the time the possibility, and thei 


certainty of old age and death, and dependence for 
his family hanging over him. What provision can he 
make for the future?” 

The Church is preaching the gospel of charity to 
the world and she cannot afford to neglect the most 
solemn obligation of caring for her faithful veterans 
who have used up all their energies in her service. 
In a letter from the superintendent of a little Sunday 
school in Texas, who sent a contribution to Min- 
isterial Relief, he said, “Allow me to emphasize the 
quotation in one of your leaflets. “This is a perversion 
of the Christian idea. It is the Church neglecting to 
practice among her own the gospel she preaches.’” 

“Ministers,” writes Dr. Thomas J. Watts, “are 
gifts of Christ himself to the churches, (Ephesians 
4:11). The minister is God-made, not man-made. 
Paul so declared in Ephesians 3:7, ‘Whereof I was 


made a minister, according to the gift of the grace™ 


of God given unto me by the effectual working of 
his power.’ Too often our churches have forgotte 
this and have depended too much upon human wis- 
dom when they have sought a minister. They have 
often dealt with the minister on the basis of barter 


rather than assuming their responsibility for his 


worthy upkeep that he might give himself wholly 
to his ministry. The minister is an employee of a 
church, but only in a secondary sense; he is first of 
all Christ’s ambassador. As Paul said to Timothy, he 
is worthy of double honor when he gives himsel 
wholly to the preaching and teaching of the Word. 

“The minister is worthy of his support while he 
is physically and mentally fit for burden bearing in 
the churches, and, when the evening shadows 
gather, he should be able to pillow his weary head 
on the bosom of a grateful people and receive 4 
comfortable support until God calls him home 
without there being a semblance of charity in It all. 
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Sharing in a Great Task 


1937 is Ministers’ Annuity Fund Year 


THE WOMEN’S SHARE 


HE women of our Church do have a very 

definite share in “the completion of the 

Church’s task of setting in operation the Min- 
ters’ Annuity Plan.” Actions of our recent Assem- 
bly have sounded out this call to us and made clear 
the fact that we have a distinct responsibility. They 
have laid upon us the special obligation of supporting 
this movement with our loyalty, our interest, our 
prayers. ; ; : 

It was very impressive to witness at the Assembly 
the response of the commissioners who pledged their 
grvice to the task of finishing this unfinished busi- 
ness of our Church. As elders stood on the platform 
of the chapel in Gaither Hall to express their pledge 
of loyalty, and ministers arose in a group to give a 
similar pledge, those of us who were visitors at this 
sssion felt that we, too, were promising in our 
hearts that we would do what we could as women 
of the Church whose responsibility it is to pay this 
ucred debt. On the day after this experience, those 
of us who gathered for the woman’s prayer service 
at the Assembly Inn stood together in prayer and 
consecration, pledging our allegiance to Christ and 
this call to service in His Church, praying that 
women all through our Church would likewise 
respond. We believe they will. 

There is much that we can do to show our 
loyalty. We can familiarize ourselves with the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund plan, reading the splendid 
literature prepared by the office of the Executive 
Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief and sent on request to anyone. We can be- 
lieve in the plan and boost it with our contagious 
interest and enthusiasm. We can codperate with the 
oficers of our Church as they seek to launch the 
plan in our own churches. We can make such pledge 


as we are able, individually; then seek others who 
can give, some liberally. And most important of all, 
we can pray and we must pray, interceding for 
God’s fullness of blessing upon this effort to pay 
this debt, and for God’s continued strength and 
grace to be given to Dr. Henry H. Sweets, who has 
labored so untiringly over a period of many years 
to bring about the completion of this task. 
Let us, therefore, continue stedfastly in prayer. 
JantE W. McGaucuey, 
Secretary of Woman’s Work. 


YOUTH’S SHARE 


At no time in recent years have the young people 
of the Presbyterian Church been summoned to the 
help of the General Assembly in a more strategic 
and difficult task than that of pushing to completion 
the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 

This is an enterprise which calls for all the vision 
and vigor which the youth of our Church can lend 
to it. Unless it is completed now, you, the youth of 
today, will have to face this problem again after 
you have slipped into the places of adults tomorrow. 
You seem destined, therefore, to have to face 
squarely this problem some time, and to help bring 
it to a successful conclusion. 

While everything is on the upswing, while the 
Church is so well prepared for it, and while the 
Assembly feels so keenly the necessity of this Fund, 
let us launch the campaign with full vigor and finish 
it in accordance with the schedule which the 
General Assembly has set. No more strategic task 
will ever come your way. Let us finish it success- 
fully today and not leave it to face again. 

Epwarp D. GRANT, 
Executive Secretary of Religious 
Education and Publication. 





Young People and the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 


fp Committee is deeply grateful for the in- 
creasing interest on the part of the young 

people of the Church in helping to raise the 
$3,000,000 Fund for the establishment of the Min- 
wers’ Annuity Fund. 

1. Ina number of churches “Whirlwind Cam- 
paigns” have been held. This involves informing 
“very young person in the church about the Fund, 
ind in securing a gift or a pledge from as large as 


possible a percentage. See the account of the cam- 
paign as first tried out by the young people of the 
Decatur, Georgia, Presbyterian Church, in the 
PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY for April, 1937, page 229. 

2. Plays are being widely used for purposes of 
information and inspiration. The Committee has 
prepared two plays on the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
for use by young people: “A Beginning,” by Pearl 
Holloway (3 men, 3 women), and “The M. A. F.,” 
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arranged by Irene Hope Hudson (1 man, 2 women). 
Order from 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky (free, but postage appreciated). 

3- A good suggestion came to us from a North 
Carolina church. A reading contest on the Fund was 
to be held, points to be awarded for the number of 
pages read. 

4. Another interesting plan comes from a Texas 
church. A program, including one of the plays, was 
to be presented at the Sunday evening church hour, 
with the help of the young people of two near-by 
towns. Later, the same program would be presented 
in these towns also. The young Chairman of C. E. & 
M. R. who wrote us of this plan commented: 


“This will not only stimulate the young people’s 
interest in the project and promote the fellowship 
of the three cities, but will also arouse the older 
people’s attention to the fact that the young people 
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are showing more interest in the campaign than 
they.” 

Ms In order to stimulate this interest stil] further, 
the Committee is promoting, as its special Young 
People’s Project for this year, the writing of papers 
on the subject, “The Ministers’ Annuity Fund.” 
Each presbytery is asked to promote the contest 
among its young people. The papers must be com- 
pleted by the early part of October. Full particulars 
and source material may be secured (free) from the 
Louisville office. The awards to the winning synods 
will be in the form of “Scholarships” to the Young 
People’s Leadership School in Montreat next sum- 
mer. 

These are some of the methods being used in other 
churches. What is your church doing to enlist its 
young people in this Great Adventure of Faith? 

Read the message from Dr. Grant in “Sharing in 
a Great Task.” 





Suggestions for Secretaries 


Bsn in regard to Christian Education. Are you 


remembering to keep in touch with your young 

people who are away at college? Perhaps you 
would like to read over some of the suggestions we 
passed on to you in last month’s issue. And are you 
interesting your public-school teachers and your 
church in each other? Remember, the only way to 
make education Christian is to make educators 
Christian. 

Second, in regard to Ministerial Relief. October is 
not too early to begin making your Christmas plans. 
Plans for the December programs in the various 
organizations of our Church; plans for the emphasis 
on Life Dedication; plans for the “Joy Gift.” Now, 
just one little warning: The more interest your 
church has shown in the establishment of the Min- 
isters’ Annuity Fund, the more probable is it that 
some dear soul will say, “The ‘Joy Gift’? Why do 
we need that any more? I thought the Annuity 


Fund would take care of our old ministers.” So, 
gently but firmly, you will have to explain to her 
that annuities have to be earned; the Fund is to pre- 
vent our ministers from needing Ministerial Relief 
in the future. Make it very clear that the 550 families 
now on the Roll of Ministerial Relief have, of 
course, no opportunity to earn membership in the 
Fund; and that they do need the “Joy Gift.” 

And, third, the Minister’ Annuity Fund! Novem- 
ber is the big month, when those individuals and 
churches that have been intending to do something 
toward its establishment but just haven’t done it, are 
called on to GO FORWARD. Read Miss Mc- 
Gaughey’s call to the women in the article “Sharing 
in a Great Task.” Read also “Young People and the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund.” It is not too late to enlist 
some of your young people in the essay contest. 
Give them a share, that in the future you and they 
may say proudly, “I helped!” 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1936—September 1, 1936 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—September 1, 1937 


Increase for five months 
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The Tithe and the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 


HE General Assembly, on May 25, 1937, re- 

affirmed “its deep conviction that each of our 

members should express his love for Christ, and 
tis devotion to the Kingdom of God, by a special 
consecration of at least one tenth of his income to 
he Christian enterprise.” 

The Assembly prayerfully called upon “ali our 

pple, both as congregations and individuals, to 
make a careful study of God’s Word—in order that 
they may discover and accept God’s standards for 
he control of all of life.” 

Gop’s PLAN For His CHURCH 

Behind all the phenomena of life there is a pur- 
poseful plan—recognized more clearly as the bounds 
of knowledge are pushed back. 

God did not establish His Church and leave its 
life and service and support to chance—a pattern is 
siven in the Book. Some have evidently overlooked 
one of the primary and fundamental provisions—a 
wise division of labor. 

One group was called to minister in spiritual 
things—to provide information, inspiration, and 
ladership to unite the people to God and to make 
Him known on earth: the Priest and Levite under 
the Old Testament—the Minister under the New. 

To another group was committed the land and the 
locks and herds, accompanied with the clear teach- 
ing that they were accountable to God for their 
possessions: the eleven tribes of old—the business 
men and women today. 

Spiritual service exclusively was required of the 
one—tithes and offerings for their support from the 
other. In theory our Church has acknowledged this 
plan, but we have not faithfully followed it. When 


Israel forgot God and His servants, God said, “Ye 
have robbed me”—“in tithes and offerings.” 

Time and again God gave the command, “Take 
heed to thyself that thou forsake not the Levite as 
long as thou livest upon the earth.” Some today 
have lost themselves in selfish “money-making”— 
forgetful of God’s great plan. 


THE TITHE AND THE MINISTER 


The Assembly called “the prayerful and careful 
consideration of our people to the ‘Belmont Cove- 
nant Plan’ and all other emphases upon tithing.” 

This study will reveal the fact that out of the 
tithes and gifts and offerings of the eleven tribes, 
the one tribe of Levi—who ministered in spiritual 
things and blessed the people from God—received 
their material support. 

With all the power and persuasion that can be 
put into words the Assembly declared, “With all 
possible emphasis the Assembly again calls upon the 
churches to bring to completion during this Church 
year the Ministers’ Annuity Fund, which, when 
established, will go a long way toward solving many 
of the most difficult problems in our Church.” 

The tithe is more closely related to the support of 
the minister and missionary than to any other 
obligation. 

Try this plan for thirteen or twenty weeks for 
your individual gift to the $3,000,000 fund needed 
to start the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. Your church 
may also unite in such an effort. 

Codperate with the Committee on the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund in your presbytery and in your 
church. 





“My Purpose” 


By Henry H. Sweets 
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While on a visit to the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church at Port Arthur, Texas, the pastor, Rev. 
Malcolm L. Purcell, showed me a poster on which 
the following purpose, written by two thirteen- 
year-old girls as a statement of their Christian pur- 
pose in life, was printed in clear attractive letters: 


It is My Purpose to make my Plan for my life fit 
God’s Plan for my life: 


1. By accepting Christ as my Saviour. 
. By studying and working at home and at 
school. 
. By associating with others who know God. 
. By helping others when possible, with Jesus 
as my Guide. 
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Che Fellowship of Praver 


Sing praises to God, sing praises: 

Sing praises unto our King, sing praises. 

For God is the King of all the earth: 

Sing ye praises with understanding. 
—Psalm 47:6-7. A. R. V. 


I will pray with the spirit, 

and I will pray with the understanding also; 

I will sing with the spirit, 

and I will sing with the understanding also. 
—I Corinthians 14:15. A. R. V. 


And as for thee, son of man, the children of thy people talk of thee by the walls and in the doors of 
the houses, and speak one to another, . .. saying, Come, I pray you, and hear what is the word that 
cometh forth from Jehovah. And they come unto thee ..., and they sit before thee as my people, 
and they hear thy words, but do them not... And, lo, thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one 
that hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument; for they hear thy words, but they do 
them not. And when this cometh to pass, (behold, it cometh,) then shall they know that a prophet 
have been among them.—Ezekiel 33: 30-33, A.R.V. 


Am I singing with my understanding, or are hymns to me only a tedious exercise? Am | listening 
with my understanding? Is a sermon to me merely “a pleasant song,” or a prophetic message? How 
discouraging to a minister must be the sugary phrase, “I did so enjoy that sermon”—spoken of a 
message intended to be not at all soothing, but rather stirring! Am I praying with my understanding? 
Have I begun to guess all the possible subjects, and objects, of prayer? “Sahib,” said a poor convert in 
India to the missionary, “teach me geography so that I may know better for what to pray.” 


“Studdert Kennedy never tired of telling us that ‘prayer is not an easy way of getting what we 
want; it is the only way of becoming what God wills us to be.’ ” 


“To base our prayer life, and our religion generally, on feelings alone is like feeding the body on 
sugar cakes rather than on plain, dull, wholesome bread. To give up praying because we do not ‘feel’ 
like it, would be as silly as going on hunger strike because we cannot have sugar cakes to eat.” 


“There is hard work to be done in prayer: work that affects mightily other people and the world 
we live in. This wondrous work is wrought by: the mighty power of intercession. The man or woman 
who prays regularly for others becomes a tremendous power for good.” 

—Ronald Sinclair, in “When We Pray.” 


LET US PRAY: 
For deliverance from childishness and self-centeredness, from indifference and slovenliness in our 
prayers; 
For all who, on account of some handicap, feel themselves cut off from service: that they may 
realize their rich opportunities of usefulness through intercessory prayer; 
For the Ministers’ Annuity Fund of our Church at this time: that we may join with our General 
Assembly in the prayer, “Lord, forgive us for the sin of urging others to do this task, show us our 
own duty, and help each one to do his part.” 
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Religion in the Life of the Undergraduate 


By Cuares H. Patterson 


HE proper function of religion in the life of 

a university student, as I see it, is that of finding 

a purpose in life which is great enough to chal- 
kenge the noblest and best that is in him. It is, as 
one man has put it, “finding something outside of 
one’s self, greater than himself, to which he can give 
himself.” Much of our university life is concerned 
with the goal of living. The sphere of science is the 
things with which we live. The sphere of religion is 
the things for which we live. The two belong to- 
gether. One is as essential as the other. It is no acci- 
dent that many of the best minds of the world are 
possessed by men of deep religious convictions. This 
does not mean that piety is any substitute for intel- 
ligence. By no means. But it does mean that any 
sudent who is conscious of a high moral purpose, in 
the service of which his intellectual abilities are going 
tobe used, can and will do better work than a similar 
student who has no such purpose in mind. 


RELIGION MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


Conceived in this manner, I do not see how any 
one can seriously question the right of religion to 
occupy an important place in the life of a university. 
Rather, one wonders whether, in the absence of a 
ligious faith, anything else has a right to exist? 
Some years ago a student came into my office and 
aid to me, “Do you know what is the best course 
that is being taught on this campus?” I said, “No, 
which one is it?” He replied, “It is Professor Pool’s 
course in botany.” I asked him what it was about 
Professor Pool’s course that made it so fine. He 
answered that what the students got from the course 
was an interpretation of life. “Of course,” he said, 
‘we get scientific information about botany, but we 
get it in the ————. meaning of life as a whole.” 
Now what Professor Pool was doing as a teacher of 
botany seems to me to illustrate the proper relation- 
ship between the means of life and the end or goal 
of life. I question seriously whether any teacher is 
really worthy of the name unless he presents the sub- 
ject matter of his particular field in relation to some 
noble and challenging life purpose. 


A Source or Power AND FAITH 


Religion, if defined in terms of purposeful living, 
does make a real difference. For one thing, it is an 
udded source of power for getting things done. I 
don't know how it works and I doubt if any one 
ese can give a complete explanation, but at any rate 


th 


¢ fact remains. It is like taking an interest in one’s 


work. No one knows just what this thing is that we 


a 


* . 
Abridged from an article in Christian Education Magazine. 


call “interest,” but we all know from experience that 
it makes a lot of difference whether we have it. And 
so it is with the loyalty, devotion, and enthusiasm 
that belong to religion. No wonder Admiral Byrd 
in the examination of prospective candidates for his 
Polar expedition felt that it was pertinent to inquire 
whether these men believed in God. Professor Harry 
Cunningham, in his popular lectures on the History 
of Architecture, used to call attention to the fact 
that the greatest buildings of the world are expres- 
sions of man’s religion. “And the reason,” he said, 
“is that men build better for the gods than for them- 
selves.”” In other words, that which we do because 
of our religion is done better than anything else. 

But religion is something more than power. It is 
faith. It is a deep conviction that the things which 
are most worth doing are things which can be done. 
It is a belief that our ideals have a chance of being 
realized, or that there is in this world an established 
relation between what I ought to do and what I can 
do. But this faith is not derived from science nor can 
it be obtained from the study of ethics. Science can 
describe the world as it is, but it cannot tell us 
whether it will become better or worse in the future. 
Ethics can tell us what the ideal is like. But ethics 
can never guarantee that there is even a chance for 
the ideal to be realized. It is only religion that can 
bring together our ideals and the possibility of their 
being reached. How one can give himself whole- 
heartedly to a noble cause without religious faith is 
more than I can understand. 

Religion is not only power and faith, it is a sense 
of participation in the spiritual meaning of the uni- 
verse. Just as the patriot feels that he is a part of 
the life of his country, and in working for its best 
interests he is codperating with those spirits who in 
other times and places have worked toward the same 
end, so the religious person feels that in his efferts to 
achieve order, harmony, beauty, and goodness, he is 
not alone. He is working together with the Spirit 
which through all the ages has been striving toward 
the production of that which is fine and noble in 
human living. 

Religion, as we have often been told, is something 
that must be caught rather than taught. The leader 
of a musical organization would be wasting his time 
if he sought by means of argument to convince his 
audience that a certain selection was beautiful. If he 
wants them to believe it, there is just one thing for 
him to do, and this is to play it. And #f we want to 
persuade others that the religious experience which 
we have found is something that would be worth 
while for them, we had better play it instead of just 
arguing about it. 
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If we really believe that religion is a worth-while 
factor in the life of a university, we ought to recog- 
nize it as such. This means that a full and frank 
discussion of religious problems should be welcomed 
whenever the need for such a discussion arises. Stu- 
dents should have the same opportunity to become 
intelligent concerning religion as they are given 
with reference to other fields of experience. Books 
which represent and interpret the best that is in 
religion should be made available, and both students 
and faculty should be encouraged to read them. 

The first colleges that were founded in America 
gave due recognition to the importance of religion 
in the education of the people. Harvard University 
was established out of “‘a dread to leave an illiterate 
ministry to the churches.” The charter of William 
and Mary declared that Virginians had souls to save 
as well as their English countrymen. Dartmouth was 
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established, according to its charter, “for the purpose 
of the spread of the Redeemer’s Kingdom.” The 
desire for a trained clergy and a literate congrega- 


tion led to the foundation of most of America’s first 
colleges. The story of the founding of these col- 
leges and the heroic struggle of the early pioneers 
to keep them going is one of the most thrilling chap- 
ters in American history. The greatness of these in- 
stitutions was due in no small measure to the presence 
of a religious faith. Nor can we hope to achieve a 
similar greatness ourselves when we place the main 
emphasis upon the development of science and have 
little or nothing to say about the purposes for which 
science may be used. There is no more certain way 
for bringing our educational institutions to an inglor- 
ious end than to make them purely organizations 
which afford no opportunity for the development of 
the religious spirit in man. 





Duty in a Democracy 
(Continued from page 583) 


because they, your forebears, transmuted into a 
livable approximate to a just society the physical 
blessings of nature—through the social forces that 
rise out of the humble virtues of man’s heart: duty, 
tolerance, faith and love. The American pioneers— 
your forefathers—institutionalized in American 
government, and somewhat in commerce, and cer- 
tainly in their way of living, a neighborly consid- 
eration of the rights of others. They dedicated 
the products of our soil, the output of our mines, 
the wealth of our forests, to the establishment of a 
government of the people, by the people and for 
the people, that the people may not perish from 
the earth. 

Of course it has not been perfect, this work of 
their hands. Injustices still cry out. It should have 
been better than it is, and we who have been build- 
ing this land for the last thirty years have little 
reason to be proud. And yet, our work was better, 
was lovelier, and remains today more just, than 
the work of any other age in human history. 

And now, in closing, on behalf of your fathers 
who are bequeathing to you their choicest gifts, 
let me say that your heritage is not in these great 
lovely cities, not this wide and fertile land, not the 
mountains full of undreamed of riches. These you 
may find in other continents. 

What we leave you that is precious are the few 
simple virtues which have stood us in good stead 






in the struggle of our generation. We will and be- 
queath to you our enthusiasm, our diligence, our 
zeal for a better world, that were the lodestars of 
our fathers. As our legatees we assign you our 
tolerance, our patience, our kindness, our faith, 
hope and love, which make for the self-respect of 
man. These qualities of heart and mind grow out 
of a conviction that the democratic philosophy as 
mode of thinking will lead mankind into a nobler 
way of life. 

We are painfully conscious that this philosophy 
has worked imperfectly. But we ask what other 
philosophy has endowed the individual with so 
much dignity? 

What other habit of thought has held a continent 
for a century and a half in unity, bound by rea- 
soned self-interest and not by force? 





Birthplace of Winthrop College 


(Continued from page 580) 


nection which the building had with the Southern 
Fresbyterian Church, is to be placed on the wall 
of the chapel, beside a tablet describing the birth 
of Winthrop College. ; 

Members of the alumnae association of Win- 
throp College, Dr. Phelps, and others have ex- 
pressed their appreciation to the seminary for its 
presentation of the chapel to the college, as well 
as to the Works Progress Administration “for the 
generous help given,” 
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“Christ in the Life of the World” 


The Interdenominational Emphasis for the Year 1937-38 
By P. R. Haywarp* 


penned! must deal vigorously with 
the world or the world will deal vigorously 
with Christianity.” 

For four years the Christian education forces of 
il denominations in the United States and Canada 
lave joined their efforts to lay four great ideas upon 
the hearts and consciences of the churches. 

Three years ago they turned attention to the idea 
ofthe Christian home, with the slogan, “Christ in the 
Life of the Home.” The next year they dealt with 
the church, under the title, ““The Church Presses 
On.” A year ago they looked at their own neighbor- 
hoods and worked together under the purpose, 
‘Bulding Together a Christian Community.” In 
these joint emphases articles were used widely in the 
papers of all agencies, communities set up programs 
if special effort, discussion and study groups were 
held, and in a variety of ways people were informed, 
woused, and engaged in programs of action and 
ervice. That these ideas got hold of the life of the 
church is clearly shown by the fact that after the 
year of emphasis in one area there was a general 
mcrease in interest in that subject, not only during 
the year but in the years to follow. For instance, 
ince the emphasis on the home there has been an 
crease in the number of classes for parents in 
chools of leadership education and in the sale of 
books and pamphlets on the home. 

For the coming year the three lines of emphasis 
ieady carried out come to their climax in the 
tressing of “Christ in the Life of the World.” 

It is fitting that such should be the case. The 
attention of church people is now centered as never 
before on the needs of the world. We know that the 
toblems that perplex us as nations and as persons 


a 


¥ ° . ° 
hen Hayward is the Editor of the International Journal of Re- 
'glous Education, 


have many of their roots in the world itself. We 
know that their causes are world-wide and that, 
therefore, their remedies must be world-wide. Chris- 
tian people, as no others, must be informed and alert 
with regard to what is going on in the world and 
what is to be done about the matter. World con- 
ferences on the situation are being held by Christian 
leaders. The issues are pressing for solution. Some- 
thing must be done soon, we know, or serious con- 
sequences will result. 

In this situation Christian education has a peculiar 
responsibility. It deals with growing minds of all 
ages. It is concerned with the purposes and ambitions 
that people in the church acquire. If church mem- 
bers are ignorant of world issues and apathetic as to 
their outcome, Christian education must take a large 
share of the blame. Therefore, education in the 
meaning of world events has a major claim upon the 
time and attention of all leaders in the educational 
task of the church. This emphasis has been planned 
for their especial needs. 

The following suggestions are offered as to what 
the local church and community can do about this 
emphasis. Local leaders will need to adjust these pro- 
posals to their own needs. 


1. A group in the church or the community 
could conduct a World Citizenship Referendum. 

Plans for this have been projected by the inter- 
church committee that has made the general plans 
for this emphasis. Blanks have been prepared by 
which this can be carried out. It is primarily an 
educational instrument rather than one for ascer- 
taining statistics on attitudes and opinions. It is 
usable in local churches, conventions, youth con- 
ferences, and other groups. There will be no 
attempt to collect and tabulate results in a central 
agency, but it will be possible to gather some 
summaries of result. Information can be secured 
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from the International Council of Religious Edu- arrange these. Such an activity gets an added 
cation, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. ower from being community-wide. A special 
This plan provides for having the members of snegie could be brought into the community 
the group vote to indicate their own convictions or such an event. 
and practices on some of the important world 7. The church or community could share jn 
problems of today. the observance of special events. For information 
2. The group could rebuild its educational pro- about the Christian Youth Peace Demonstration 
gram on the basis of what it has discovered after at Armistice Day, leaders can write to the Com- 
such a referendum as this. mittee on Christian Youth Peace Demonstration, 


Guidin 
three 1 
igious 
seling- 
of dif 
proble: 
counse 
and eff 


A committee could then study the returns 22nd Floor, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago; wt 
from the referendum. The result will be illumi- and about Race Relations Sunday, to the Federal im of conc 
nating. It will show the points at which the church Council of Churches, 105 East 22nd Street, New a 8 
and community have succeeded, or failed, in de- York City. ofthe 
veloping world-mindedness among the people. 8. Groups could share in some special project, (2) 
The committee can then plan to change and enrich such as: a visitation to persons or groups of dif- “is 
its program by some of the specific steps sug- ferent race or status, educational programs in person 
gested below. Unless this is done to follow up schools and clubs, exchange of visits and fellow- 9 sme r 
the referendum, taking the votes may result only ships, and other activities. gram 0 


in arguments or a sense either of defeat or of (3) 
undue self-congratulation. In these and other ways leaders in Christian edu- 


3. Study and discussion groups could be held. cation can share with those of all Protestant 


Adult classes, young people’s classes and socie- churches in this emphasis on “Christ in the Life of 


the World.” shawn 








ties, groups in mission study, forums, special 4 ’ ; , ' orowtl 
classes for the consideration of some particular Articles to follow in this series during the year * Miss 
problem—these are possibilities in this connection. will be as follows: What Is Christ’s Challenge to Our i a. gj 
4. The pastor could preach a series of special World?; Outcomes of the World Conference at sling: 
sermons on world needs and issues. Oxford in July, 19373 the 1938 World Conference a 
5. Once each month during the year the group 0 Hangchow, Christianity in Europe at the Cross- Bie: 
cowd set aside, or adapt, its regular topic and roads; the Christian Movement in China; Africa Ist ic tre 
make use of the material to be given in this series. Power; World Peace and World Christianity; Christ 3 other ; 
6. Special community rallies and other types of 1 Bible Lands; and What Does the Present World = 
public meetings could be arranged. Situation Mean for Religion?* ee 
The local council of religious education or of *The editor plans to use as many of these articles as meet the but an 
churches, or the ministerial association could needs of our Church. per 
experie 
culties, 
‘ his ows 
j-V 
The Counseling P rocess By Harry Gorvon GoopyKoonTz* in the 
does n 
1. Wuat Is CounsELING? to do and see, and to give such help from time on < he 
(COUNSELING i proces wherein one whois stat iE gl we’ sll tec ml 
experienced shares his experience and knowl- they give as much freedom as possible to the traveler, and ie 
edge with one of less experience, to the end that keep in the background when not wanted... . Guidance oa 
the counselee might be guided to find (preferably involves personal help that is designed to assist a person to wi ~ 
for himself) the necessary steps to reach the desired 8° somewhere or to do something.” of a pr 
goals. Guidance is an excellent synonym for coun- Counseling that is real is based on mutual con- Hi tion is 
seling. fidence and respect. The counselor is sought because fay 
“The help given by a guide in a personally conducted ex- he is known to be able v8 help those who al ~ iad 
pedition is guidance. On such an expedition the guide is him, but never unless he 1S also felt to be one who 1s long p 
supposed to have traveled that way before or to know more trustworthy and genuinely interested in those who —— 
about the important features of the way than the person approach him with sincere problems. a 
guided. His function is to show the way, to suggest things Dr. Roy Burkhart in his splendid little book, "Noa 
eg iN ee { 
*Rev. H. G, Goodykoontz, D.D., is pastor of the First Presbyterian 1ones, Arthur J., Principles of Guidance, McGraw-Hill Book Co., sud 
Church, Fayetteville, Ark. 1930. Used with permission of publishers. Fellow: 
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Guiding Individual Growth, tells us that there are 
hee main types of counseling for which the re- 

‘ious counselor is called upon: (1) Curative coun- 
yling—helping a person who is ee in the midst 
if difficulty, or who is facing definitely a real 
problem, or whose conduct is “out of line.” The 
counselor's job here is to find the seat of the disorder 
and effect a cure. 

“failure of the individual to live up to what he considers 
right, problems of conduct, violations of accepted patterns 
gf conduct, problems of faith and ethics, and difficulties in 
getting along with other people form the major groupings 
af the problems that come on this level of counseling.”* 










(2) Preventive counseling. 





“It involves the guidance that is necessary in helping a 
person maintain his normal, everyday experience in a whole- 
‘gme relation with others and in line with his planned pro- 
gram of action.” 







(3) Counseling that enables the individual to 
grow—the form of counseling in which the par- 
ticular aim is to open new vistas of truth, new fields 
of character development, new desires for spiritual 
growth. 

" Miss Helen Bragdon has listed the following gen- 
eal situations in student life which demand coun- 
sling: 










“With the intercreation, or at least the interaction of the 
counseling process in mind, what are the situations which call 
for treatment through counseling, rather than through any 
other part of a guidance program? We submit that the fol- 
lowing situations art those which demand counseling 
particularly : 

i-When the student needs not only reliable information 
but an interested interpretation of such information which 
meets his own personal difficulties. 

When the student needs a wise listener with broader 
«perience than his own, to whom he can recount his diffi- 
culties, and from whom he may gain suggestions regarding 
his own proposed plan of action. 

3-When the counselor has access to facilities for aiding 
in the solution of a student’s problem to which the student 
does not have easy access. 

4—-When the student is unaware that he has a certain prob- 
lem but for his development must be aroused to a conscious- 
ness of that problem. 

s—When the student is aware of a problem and of the 
tran and difficulty it is causing, but is unable to define and 
understand it. 

6—When a student is aware of the presence and nature 
ofa problem, but because of a temporary strain and distrac- 
ton is unable to cope with it intelligently. 

When the student is suffering from a major maladjust- 
ment or handicap which is more than temporary, one which 
demands careful diagnosis by a specialist and help over a 
ong period of time.’4 ; 
ee 

"Burkhart, Roy A., Guiding Individual Growth. Copyright 1936. 

) Permission of The Abingdon Press. 

sid, page 23. 

Bragdon, Helen D., Counseling the College Student, Harvard 


a in Education. Used with permission of the President and 
lows of Harvard College. 
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Counseling is no new thing. The Roman Catholic 
confessional is closely related to it. The minister with 
the heart of a true pastor is well on the road to 
being a good counselor, if he is wise as well as sym- 
pathetic.. Through the ages wise and experienced 
men have endeavored to guide those less wise. In the 
Gospel of John, chapters three and four, we see two 
specific instances of Jesus as a counselor. (A study 
of Jesus’ dealings with individuals is an excellent 
preparation for the counseling process.) 

Today the pressure of life’s problems is possibly 
greater than ever before upon young people, and 
therefore the need of wise counseling is even greater. 
It is the duty of every Christian leader who deals 
with the throbbing life of youth to prepare himself 
to the utmost that he may become a first-class 
counselor. 

2. THE TECHNIQUE OF THE COUNSELING PROCESS 

The following suggestions toward the technique 
of counseling have been culled from many sources. 
The word counselee will be used to describe the 
person who is to be aided in the interview, the per- 
son who comes to the counselor with a problem to 
be solved. ‘As we list the principles underlying the 
counseling procedure or interview, let us bear in 
mind this definition of counseling by Miss Virginia 
Thomas: 


“Counseling today means leading the student to face his 
own difficulties, seek information for himself; and arrive at 
his own conclusions.” 


1. The interview may be arranged for either on 
the initiative of the counselor, or a third party, or the 
counselee. The chances of success are better when 
the counselee initiates the interview himself. 

2. It is desirable to have a suitable place for the 
interview, preferably one where privacy is possible. 
Sometimes a knock at the door or the jangling of a 
telephone bell interrupts the intimacy of the moment 
and ends the hope for a successful solution of the 
problem at the time. Again, it is wise to have the 
setting of the interview as informal as possible. 

Before the interview takes place, the counselor 
should collect his thoughts and all available informa- 
tion with reference to the counselee. In cases of 
students it is advisable to have access to records on 
file in the college or university offices. (For instance, 
ill health is often a cause of religious doubt.) 

4. As the interview begins, the counselor should 
endeavor at once to establish rapport (a feeling of 
confidence) between the counselee and himself. A 
cordial and friendly greeting to put the person 
seeking help at his ease should be made. The coun- 





SChristian Education Magazine, May-June, 1936. Used with per- 
mission of the General Board of Christian Education, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 
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selor should endeavor to conceal his own fatigue, if 
any, and to give the impression of having an un- 
limited amount of time. A bit of simple but not inane 
conversation often creates the proper atmosphere. 
Burkhart, out of his fine experience says, 

“If possible, it is better, as a rule, to begin with commenda- 
tion, such as ‘I hear you did well in school this month,’ or, 
‘You gave a good talk in young people’s society last Sunday 
night.’ "6 

5. The counselor should show a sympathetic 
understanding—a genuine friendly attitude. Yet he 
must not become so sympathetic as to lose the 
ability to guide the interview. Dr. Karl Stolz’ says 
that the keyword to success is objectivity—plus 
sympathy. The counselor must not use the interview 
as an occasion to relieve his own emotions, or as an 
escape mechanism for his own distresses. Nor should 
he allow it to start him to reminiscing. He should 
not say, “I had that too,” except in rare cases. It 
is guidance and not reminiscence that is needed. 

6. The principle of apperception suggests the 
advisability of digging into the problems where the 
person seeking help is thinking. 

7. Each person must be treated as an individual: 
each case has its own peculiar ramifications. Even 
those cases which seem so easily tagged often are in 
reality unique. It is suicidal to tag a problem too 
readily, for that shuts off further confidence. Walter 
A. Hearn, Wesley Foundation worker at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, says: 

“Individual differences make a varied approach necessary. 
For instance, some people in an interview will come very 
quickly and directly to the point, while others ‘put out feelers’ 
and take considerable time to get around to the real problem. 
There are still others that stumble as if by accident upon 
their difficulty, and still others steadfastly refuse to face 
their problems either before or after they are pointed out. 


Defense mechanisms, both conscious and unconscious, are 
exhibited in many forms.”8 


8. The counselor cannot really counsel until he 
has a pretty good grasp of the major problem or 
problems at issue. That means that he must get the 
person to talk freely. Sometimes the counselee will 
pour out his story or problem voluntarily and 
rapidly; sometimes the counselor will have to stimu- 
late the counselee by the Socratic method of skilful 
questioning. : 

9. The converse of the above principle is this: the 
counselor should be an excellent listener. Many in- 
dividuals are greatly helped simply by having an 
opportunity to “tell their story”—and in the mere 
telling to a sympathetic listener they find relief and 


®Burkhart, op. cit., page 114. : 
‘All reference to Dr. Karl Stolz refer to notes taken during the 


1936 Seminar on Counseling, at Mt. Sequoyah, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 


8Christian Education Magazine, May-June, 1936. Page 20. 
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even release from the psychological strain. Sad tq 
say, many counselors have never quite grasped the 
fact that the art of listening is a rare gift which is 0 
inestimable value in the counseling process. It is ous 
weakness that we talk too much and listen too littlg 
in the counseling process. 

10. Listening is “the first principle of psycho 
therapy”: but listening means the sane and con 
structive use of the imagination; the earnest effo 
to grasp the inner meaning and to evaluate tha 
which the counselee is saying. The more commo 
sense an individual has, the better counselor he wil 
be, provided he has the other qualifications. 

i1. The counselor must be shock-proof. As 
counselor you are not sitting in judgment. A shock 
able counselor soon destroys his own usefulness, 

12. Counseling is NOT psychiatry. If an indi 
vidual needs a psychiatrist, don’t try to take the 
place of one. 

13. A kindred principle is this: the average indi 
vidual who comes to you with an average problen 
will know definitely the cause or causes of his prob 
lem. Life is filled with “conflicts”—not all of whic 
are rooted in the subconscious! Dr. Karl Stolz warns 
against the danger of dredging around in the sub 
conscious of the average individual for hidden causes 
when the causes should be perfectly clear to a wise 
counselor. 

14. At the same time, the counselor should in the 
evaluating process remember that quite often the 
problem which an individual states to the counselof 
is not the real problem at all. The writer has heard of 
one young man who went about boasting that he 
had lost faith in God. A wise counselor learned that 
the young man had a girl who had fallen in love wit 
another young man! His injured pride at the loss of 
his girl was transferred to the institution (the 
church) at which he had met her and where the 
two had often been together. By the psychologica 
mechanism of rationalization (excuse-making) he 
came to think he had lost faith in God: actually he 
had lost his girl and had therefore lost faith in him 
self as a gay conqueror of feminine hearts. Miss 
Bragdon found that 


“of 150 student problems, 89, in the estimate of the personne 
officers conducting the interviews, were stated accurately as 
first reported, either by the student herself, by others refer 
ring the problem, or by the central office. Sixty-one of the 
problems, after counseling, were interpreted by officials con 
ducting the interviews as problems slightly changed ! 
nature.”9 

This study also showed that while students report 
vocational guidance problems accurately, they ten 
to disguise their inner personality (including rel 
gious and philosophical) problems. The counselor 


2Bragdon, op. cit., pp. 80-81. 
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1. Sad tdi herefore, should carefully evaluate that which the 
sped them counselee is saying, lest he accept too quickly the 
hich is off counselee’s own analysis of the case. 
. It is oug is. The counselor should endeavor to let the 
too little ron come to his own solution—but, of course, 
with guidance through skilful questions and sugges- 
~psychogilm tions from the counselor. 
and con Dr. Karl Stolz lists four major types of counseling 
est effo procedure: 


uate tha (a) Dominance. In which the counselor talks a 
Cone lot and solves the problem for the counselee. 
or he wil Probably 90% of counselees prefer this method, 
P but it is the poorest method because it does not 
of. As develop their initiative and is apt to lead to a still 
A shock more dependent spirit. 

ulness, (b) Persuasion. Not actually dictating what to 
an indi] do, but using persuasive salesmanship. 

take the (c) Gradual Self-Direction. At first the coun- 
selor will assume considerable responsibility but 
radually the counselee will take over the respon- 
sibility himself. This method is exceedingly valu- 
able with individuals who are not ready to take the 
full initiative. 

(d) Self-Direction. This is the best type of 
counseling. From the start the counselee is led to 
see that it is his problem which he must solve, with 
the guidance and under the stimulation of the 
counselor. The interview would go along a line 
something like this: What is your problem? Why 
does it trouble you? How long has it troubled 
you? What is the source of your problem? What 
possible solutions have you considered? What do 
you think should be done? 


rage indi 
> problen 
his prob 
of whic 
‘olz warns 
| the sub 
Jen causes 
to a Wise 


uld in the 
often the 
counselor 
s heard of 
g that he 
arned that 
love wit 16. Certain questions likely to arise are these: 
the loss off Problem? Causes? Possible solution or solutions? 
tion (tha Which do you choose to follow? But note this: often 
where thal it is impossible to reach a solution in one interview, 
chological or in several. Perhaps before the individual can arrive 
aking) ha ata proper solution he should be aided to formulate 
ctually ha «program of investigation leading to the discovery 
th in him of other possible solutions. The solution should be 


arts, Misi decided upon only after careful thought. This gives 


the counselor the chance to suggest books to read, 
individuals to confer with, service to render, etc. 


17. And then, the solution must be made to work. 


There must be a follow -through. Burkhart says, 


“A program of action may include three aspects, namely, 


things to avoid, positive things to do, and harmony between 
a particular program of action and the total cause to which 
the counselee has given his life.” 


18. But if the solution is to be made to work, in 


many cases there must be the proper motivation. 
Motives may be external (rewards and punishments) 
or internal: the drive of a basic life urge or the pull 
of a high ideal. Here of course is where the resources 


of religion may be brought to play. With Christ as 
the Master Sentiment in life, with His Will as the 
guiding motive in life, the chosen solution, if in 
harmony with His Will, is workable! 

19. It is frequently advisable to keep in touch 
with the counselee over a period of time, by further 
interviews or by letter. (Though the spirit of de- 
pendence on the part of the counselee must be 
guarded against.) 

20. The counselor cannot escape questioning by 
the counselee. He must not resent it or dodge it. 

21. It is imperative that the counselor keep con- 
fidences. 

22. The counselor must not accept money for his 
services. 

23. Do not take notes in the presence of the coun- 
selee, but after the interview jot down the salient 
facts. Let no eyes but your own see those notes! 

24. It is wise to be very careful in counseling a 
member of the opposite sex. 

25. Some counselors have made excellent use of 
prepared personality charts or aptitude tests. 

26. “When in doubt—pray.” (Dr. Karl Stolz.) 

27. Take to heart these words of John Wesley: 

1. Hear all who come. 
2. Answer none harshly. 
3- Help all you can. 

4. Expect no thanks. 





10Burkhart, op. cit., page 123. 
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a Ha Give me more strength, O Lord, today I ask, 
ding sli ri to fulfill each dear important task. 
dl $s morning ili S 
counselor g dawns, renew my failing powers, 


Gird me with strength to meet the passing hours; 
Give me more strength, O Lord, just for today, 


(This prayer was sent in by a man to whom it has meant much through the years. “I am sending you a prayer that 
lhave used since early manhood, fifty years ago.” Perhaps it will mean as much to others as it did to the sender—Editor.) 

















That I may know Thy will and then obey; 

Draw near with healing in Thy wings 

And make me strong in little things; 

Strong to do right—defying doubt and sin, 

Strong to go forth and in Thine armor win. 
Amen. 


Workers’ Conference in a Small or Rural Church 


By Rosert Ray* 


HE Workers’ Conference in a small or in a 

rural church should be a matter of great im- 

portance. The group cannot be gotten together 
as easily or as often as that of the city church. It 
gives more to take up and it allows more time to 
execute plans if the meetings are held bi-monthly. In 
the conference described in this article all the church 
leaders are present, making it more of a church 
council meeting than a Workers’ Conference. 

PREPARATION FOR THE WorKERS’ CONFERENCE 

It is needless to say that prayer is one of the neces- 
sary parts of preparation for any meeting. Then 
after prayer come the plans. 

It is better to go over the major matters in a 
meeting of the session before the meeting of the 
conference. It is well to keep the reins of authority 
where they belong. A helpful session can often see 
some mistake and veto it before it gets to some en- 
thusiastic worker who would probably make a 
tragedy of it. 

One of the important things in the preparation for 
this meeting is to see the head of each department 
or organization and draw him out as to his plans, 
letting him plan things from your merest suggestion. 
This planning with the heads of the departments or 
organizations is different from planning for the 
meeting of just one organization, for instance the 
session. If the pastor talks over plans with one or 
two members of the session and then comes to the 
meeting, only those with whom he has talked know 
his plans. They will have formed a and will 
state them as being the product of real considera- 
tion, and perhaps quote him as having said something 
to them about this previously. It will not be long 
before the others will say, “There is no use for us to 
attend the meeting of the session, those few have it 
all ‘cut and dried’ already.” The superintendent of a 
department, however, is supposed to know more 
about it than the other members in his department. 
Likely the department head will make suggestions to 
the general superintendent that he would not make 
in the Workers’ Conference, and the general super- 
intendent can lead him out, or make the suggestion 
himself in the meeting. It is probable that the depart- 
ment superintendent will forget some of the things 
planned with the general superintendent and he can 
remind him of them from his notes. 

Another step in preparation for the meeting should 
be the reminding everyone of it so that they will not 
be mistaken in the time. 


*Rev. Robert Ray is pastor of Timber Ridge Presbyterian Church, 
Fairfield, Va. 


Tue MEETING PLANNING FoR FALL AND Winter 


It would be too great a task to think through all 
six meetings of the year, so let us think of the meet- 
ing nearest us, the one planning for the work of fall 
and winter. Naturally the plans for the two months 
just ahead would be more specific, and those of later 
months would be more general, to be made specific 
in the next Workers’ Conference. 

For the small church in the town or city this js 
the most important conference for the year. In the 
country, the meeting to plan for spring and summer 
is just as important if not more so. 

Let us just sit in on,this meeting and see what is 
happening. The superintendent of the Sunday school 
has insisted that the pastor preside because other 
organizations are represented at this important meet- 
ing. Here is a verbatim report: 

Pastor: “Mr. C (teacher of the men’s class), will 
you lead us in prayer that God will bless our meeting 
and will give us the leadership of the Holy Spirit 
both in the making and in the execution of our 
plans?” 

(The teacher of the men’s class leads the con- 
ference in a brief, earnest prayer.) 

Pastor: “We are making the whole month of 
October, ‘Loyalty Month.’ We want during this 
month to have the best attendance, the best worship, 
and the best work that is possible.” 

Superintendent of Sunday School: “The Secretary 
is sending Rally Day cards to every family in the 
church, even those on the retired roll, and we are 
going to have as good attendance on each of the 
other Sundays in October as on Rally Day.” 

Pastor: “I am sure that each of you will do all that 
you can to make this a banner month in your organi- 
zations and in your departments. Personal invitations 
and visiting in the homes help a great deal. You will 
please give me the names of all of those in your 
knowledge who are not members of the church but 
should be. Please talk to them soon about this 
matter, and then I will see them and talk over the 
whole matter of church membership with them. 
There is an additional thing you can do this year: 
I am perforating a corner of the bulletin, putting @ 
blank there to be signed, and requesting each one 
attending the church services to sign, tear off, and 
drop in the collection plate. Do this heartily and 
speak of it favorably so that everyone will want to 
sign. I shall send bulletins to those who did not 
attend. Please remember to give me the names of 
those you want me to see as soon as you can.” , 

Superintendent of Intermediate Department: “| 
have the names of several prospects for our depart- 
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nent, would you like to have those names, too?’ 
Pastor: “Certainly, thank you. Just here I might 
ing the M. family to your attention. They have 
recently moved to the N. place. I have called on 
hem and gotten the names and ages of all the 
children. I will ask Adult Class No. 1 to see to it that 
\ir. M. is made welcome in the community and 
avited to attend your class. Adult Class No. 3 
(classes are called by names as are the individuals), 
will you please make Mrs. M. know that you want 
her in your class? Mr. C., will you please hand these 
ards to the teacher in whose class these young 
people and children belong? Will the Men-of-the- 
Church and the auxiliary try to enlist these people 
iso? A member called my attention to the X. 
family. They have lived here for years. They have 
not attended the church and they need the church 
orely. Perhaps we have already had their names at 
times, but pass these cards out too, please.” 

Chairman of Home Group for Adult Class No. 3: 
‘[have been visiting that family and giving them 
quarterlies for three years. I believe that, if we show 
the proper interest in them, we can see some mar- 
lous changes in that home. God can change them 
ind their living conditions.” 


Pastor: “You are right. We would like to know 
how your having an assistant in every district of 
your field has helped you in your work with the 
Home Group.” 


Chairman of the Home Group: “It has worked 
plendidly. The quarterlies go out on time for there 
senough help to get the work done. Their visiting 
inthe homes as well as my visiting shows that much 
more interest is displayed. My assistants being in the 
different districts keep me in touch with those who 
are sick,” 


Pastor: “I hope that some of those in your Home 
Group, both members of the church and those who 
irenot, can be brought to Sunday school and church 
during Loyalty Month. Loyalty Month calls for our 
loyalty to Home Missions. During this month we are 
0 emphasize this cause and study the subject. I 
believe that we can get one of our devoted home 
mssionaries to be with us on Sunday, November 
14, 

President of the Auxiliary: “We have talked it 
over and the auxiliary would like for you to invite 
his wife also. We want to give them a reception on 


the evening of the 15th, so that our people can know 
them better.” 


Pastor: “After our week of prayer and self-denial 
the most important day in November for our church 
5 Thanksgiving.” 

Auxiliary Member: “Thanksgiving has grown to 
nean a time of giving for us. We have been keeping 
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before the ladies the subject of a better truck load of 
things for the orphanage. Since the fruit jars were 
returned by the orphanage the first of June, we have 
had this cause in mind, for the ladies consider the 
jars as belonging to the orphanage and they are fill- 
ing them again for it.” 

Pastor: “Mr. F. (president of the Men-of-the- 
Church), make the giving of wheat, corn, potatoes, 
apples, and the like one of your objectives. Will you 
see to it also that men are appointed to gather the 
provisions and that someone takes all of them to the 
ee 

President, Men-of-the-Church: “They would con- 
sent to do it more readily if you or the women 
asked them to get them, but that is a good service 
project for the men, so we will gladly undertake it.” 

Pastor: “That is fine. I want to ask all of you to 
help to make -the attendance at the Thanksgiving 
service better. This is the time for our neighbor 
minister to preach. Let’s see that all the Presbyterians 
who can will attend. I believe that if the parents will 
attend we will not have much trouble getting a con- 
gregation. That reminds me, Mrs. B. (Adult adviser 
to the Young People), are the young people going 
to have their sunrise prayer service as usual?” 

Adult Adviser of Young People: “The young 
people would not miss it for anything. They were 
discussing it in the council meeting just last week, 
and they want to have the Seniors and Intermediates 
with them.” 

Superintendent of Sunday School: “Our Inter- 
mediate, Senior and Young People’s teachers can 
take advantage of this and get better acquainted with 
the youth of our church.” 

Auxiliary Member: “We have been giving them 
their breakfast of cocoa and doughnuts with some 
kind of fruit. We will just appoint you and these 
teachers to serve the breakfast.” 

Pastor: “This is fine, but we must be hurrying for 
our time is flying by. Does anyone think of anything 
else that we should discuss about our program for 
November? If not, we should pass on to December.” 

Superintendent of Young People’s Division: “Our 
pageant has meant more to us each year as we 
endeavor to make additions to the program and 
make it a real worship service. I am sure that the 
young people will be glad to do that again this year.” 

Pastor: “Thank you. That is taken care of. I would 
like for the chairman of each district to give me 
the names of needy families so that we can assign 
them at our next meeting to the organizations of the 
church in order that no family will be without some 
Christmas cheer. And let us be in prayer that we 
shall have the true Christmas spirit in our hearts so 
that as we render this little service it will speak to 
the recipients of the Babe of Bethlehem.” 
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Auxiliary Member: “We are planning a surprise 
for those who are away attending college and téach- 
ing, but it would not be a surprise if we tell it.” 

Adult Adviser of Young People: “Our social in 
December is in honor of those who will return for 
the holidays.” 

Pastor: “January and February are difficult months 
for us here because of the weather, the roads, and 
sickness. I hope that we can keep the cottage prayer 
meetings going all during the winter. You leaders 
will do a great deal in this direction by your faith- 
fulness and in not omitting even one unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. I believe that this winter we will 
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have cottage prayer meetings instead of having 
regular prayer meetings in Outpost No. 1. What do 
you think of that, Mr. A. (superintendent of Out. 
post No. 1)?” 

Superintendent of Outpost No. 1: “I believe that 
we will have better attendance and that we will get 
into some homes where the meeting will be helpful.” 

Pastor: “We will have to save our other plans 
until our next meeting, for we are already five 
minutes over our time limit. Mr. C., I will turn the 
meeting back to you for the program. But before 
we go into the program let us bow our heads again 
in prayer.” 





Toys for the Nursery Class 


By Mary Epna Lioyp 


N THE chart showing the evaluation of some 

I nursery-class toys, dolls, books, and blocks were 
mentioned as first essentials. If these necessary 

toys are to contribute to the religious, social, and 
physical development of the three-year-olds in our 
church schools, what types of toys shall we select? 
What will be our standards? ; 

All toys for use of the preschool child should be 

subjected to certain tests. First, /s the toy strong and 
sturdy enough to be of real value? Second, Is it safe 
and sanitary? Third, Is it of interest, or has it “use- 
able” qualities for the little child? Monetary value 
does not enter into our selection, except that often 
the less expensive toys are of flimsy, light construc- 
tion that will not withstand the hard use to which 
nursery toys must be subjected by the child who 
visualizes as real each toy with which he plays. In 
this case, one good sturdy toy is of much greater 
value than several cheap ones. 
DOLLS. How shall we select dolls for three-year- 
old children? Subjecting our selection to the above- 
mentioned tests, we may choose a rubber doll with 
movable arms and legs. Such a doll can be scrubbed, 
hung on the clothesline in the sunshine and air, and 
will be just as cuddly and loveable afterwards as 
before. } 

An unbreakable doll, or a stuffed doll with an un- 
breakable head, may be the choice. For the younger 
members of the group, a rag doll may be selected. 
But it must be the type of rag doll that will with- 
stand scrubbing, boiling, sunshine, and air, should 
one case of infectious disease develop in.the nursery 
elass. ‘ 

Often such dolls may be purchased after Christmas 
at great reduction. Again, some leaders prefer buying 


inexpensive dolls and replacing them frequently. 
Twenty cent dolls, fifteen inches high, with un- 
Raat heads, withstand much use and, being aj 
standard size, the clothes made for one may be used 
by the next doll the same size. Some eight-inch dolls 
may be included in the assortment. 

A few dolls, with personalities, determined on by 
the group (not the commercial “personality dolls”), 
soon help to make the nursery class a happy, home- 
like place where friendly relationships among chil- 
dren may be expected. 

To explain, Tommy, Eliza, and Jane Bruce are 
three favorite dolls of a certain nursery class. 

Tommy is a fifteen-cent rubber doll. He is dressed 
exactly as Shirley’s mother dresses the new baby 
sister in Shirley’s home. 

The “less than three years old” has little interest 
in dressing the doll. He usually insists that every bit 
of clothing be removed. Then he hugs the doll, 
grabs it by the head, one arm, one leg, or tosses it 
down, unless the idea comes to wrap it in a blanket 
and carry it around to show to others, or just to 
carry it, apparently forgetting what he has. 

After a year of constant use, Tommy is still a 
favorite. He has been scrubbed so thoroughly that 
his eyes and mouth have had to be repainted several 
times. But he is always called by name, and never a 
Sunday passes that ‘he is not hugged by several 
children. 

He has contributed to the social development of 
this group as he has been shared. Betty has had to 
wait until Joan has finished playing with him. Ann 
has decided that it is Barbara’s turn. Such decisions 
mean much in the developing social consciousness 0 
the little child. Then, too, Tommy has often had 
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Patience is required to learn how to hold fingers. 
Then accomplishing the feat requires skill. 

Eliza became a member of the group two years 
1g0. She was a twenty-cent Negro doll. Her special 
purpose was to help Jane overcome her fear of the 
Negro sexton of the church and of other Negroes 
whom she met on the street. Adopted as a much- 
loved person by the children, Eliza received frequent 
crubbings, until she was of strange complexion. She 
was carried by one leg so often that it came off. Now 
asecond Eliza has helped to build a definite religious 
attitude towards another race. 

Jane Bruce was named by Raymond and Jimmie. 
She is the most expensive doll in that nursery class. 
She cost one dollar and says “Mamma.” She was 
bought as an experiment. We wondered how satis- 
factory it would be to have a mamma doll in the 
group and whether she would last long enough to 
bea good investment. After ten sessions of constant 
use, several hard bumps and falls, she is still intact 
and calls as clearly as ever. But she is not any more 
popular than Tommy and Eliza, except that her 
baby bunting has a zipper that is most alluring. 
3ruce are It is probably true that nursery children are not 
ASS. specially interested in having all of the dolls named. 
is dressed Some are useful for just carrying around, or 
ew baby @™M cuddling—so they help to build that sense of 
security so important to little children. 

Doll clothes are not always of great value, except 
ss they may be removed or put on. Large snaps are 
more easily manipulated than small buttons. Zippers 
ae great fun. Plenty of blankets small enough to be 
handled with ease, large enough for wrapping well, 
are most essential. 

HOUSEKEEPING TOYS. With the dolls we must 
consider doll furniture. A bed affords pleasure and 
many teaching opportunities. But the bed must be 
‘tong enough to hold the children too, for three- 
year-old children are sure to get into it themselves. 
They learn through experimentation. They are not 
dependent upon sight. They feel, sit on, climb upon, 
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there will probably be disappointment, for the bed 


may be ready for the trash basket at the close of the 


session. One good bed is of much greater value than 
several frail ones. 


In choosing the housekeeping toys that will help 
in developing good patterns of home, such as 
brooms, telephones, dishes, and so on, the nursery 
teacher will be guided by the amount of money 
available, the use by the group, and the possibility 
of frequent cleaning for sanitary precautions. Some 
leaders have found that a small dustpan and brush 
is more satisfactory than a toy sweeper. The nursery 
child still has an interest in toys that are pushed and 
pulled. Often the toy sweeper becomes a mere “push 
toy.” If included in the equipment, its use must be 
carefully demonstrated. 

BOOKS. One type of equipment used in nursery 
class should be of lasting interest to the child all 
through life. There will be gradations of this interest, 
but books wisely chosen for this age should hold his 
interest sufficiently so that he may reach for books 
and more books, as he attains ability to enjoy in a 
larger way. 

Picture Books are the kind to select. Although they 
may be inexpensive, even the ten-cent books will be 
chosen with care. The pictures should be clear. 
Black and white photographs are splendid. Rarely 
will the text be read. As the pictures are enjoyed, a 
running conversational form of story may be used. 
Many times the child will look at the books alone. 

When a page is torn, it is wise to remove the entire 

age. The sound of tearing paper has a fascination 
for children and the feel of the paper being torn 
entrances them. If a page with a small tear is per- 
mitted to remain in a book, some child is sure to 
experiment by pulling at the tear, making it larger, 
then being delighted by the sound and feel, he may 
tear the one page into shreds, or he may engage in 
the fun of destroying the entire book. 

In the selection of books as with all other equip- 
ment the interest of the little child should be con- 
sidered. His interests center around his home, food, 
toys, clothing, pets, play, and other children. Usually 
he prefers these children to be doing something. 

Since tests have proven that the preference for 
colored pictures is only slightly more than 50%, we 
realize that it is our adult choice rather than the 
selection of the child that impels us to choose a 
book of colored pictures. However, when chosen, 
the colored pictures should be clear. Good coloring 
and clear printing should be censidered. Primary 
colors will be selected and there should be no con- 
fusing details of background. Grotesque caricatures, 
such as we find in comic strips and some story 
books, have no place in the nursery class. 

BLOCKS. Equally as important to the nursery child 
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as dolls is a set of blocks. All kindergarten supply 
houses and most toy departments carry blocks. But 
how shall we select the kind of blocks that are most 
valuable for church school? If a garage, a chair, a 
house, a tower, a church, or a road is to be built, the 
blocks must be large enough for actual use. It is well 
to have a variety of sizes. For use in the nursery 
class, straight lines are more satisfactory than 
curves. A few cylinders are good. The most used 
size is probably the brick unit—that is, a block 
approximately 1” x 4” x 8”. There should also be half 
bricks, (1” x 4” x 4”) and double and triple size 
bricks (1” x 4” x 16” and 1” x 4” x 24”). 

Since blocks are primarily for building, the plain, 
unpainted ones are preferred. Bright colors attract 
adults, and the colors may appeal to children, but 
colors can be got in other ways. Colored blocks are 
much more expensive, for again one must test for 
sanitary safety, and the colors must be vegetable ones 
that will be safe if the block is put in the mouth. At 
the same time the paint must be the kind that will 
withstand scrubbing and hard usage. Unpainted 
blocks do not show use so quickly, are more easily 
sterilized, and serve the purpose of building equally 
as well as the more expensive, 8% thgr tipe ones. 
There is probably no greater stimulus for creative 
expression of the nursery child than blocks. 
BALLS. One satisfactory outlet of the desire to use 
color with little children is afforded by balls. Large 
balls, six to eight inches in diameter, are favorites. 
The first tendency is to hug the ball, or to roll or 
bounce it by oneself. Gradually the child may be 
helped to share—to discover the fun of rolling it to 
a potential friend, who rolls it back. Later he may 
find it equally an interesting game to roll it back and 
forth, several playing the game, and calling out 
names of the children to whom the ball is rolled. 

In asmall room, the leader will encourage only the 
rolling of the ball. Out on the lawn or in a large 
room it may be bounced, but there should be a 
certain part of the room reserved for the bouncing, 
as a bounced ball may be disastrous if it comes down 
in the midst of a small group of two or three children 
playing dolls, or another group busily engaged in 
block building. 

The physical development needed for ball play is 
noticeable. It requires coérdination of certain 
muscles to throw or roll a ball in a given direction. 
Later, the four-year-olds will try to bounce the 
ball and toss the leg over it as it bounces back. When 
this physical development has been achieved, it 
usually indicates what growth should be expected 
along other lines—emotional stability, social adjust- 
ment, reasoning power are more fully developed. It 
may indicate ability to become a coéperating mem- 
ber of a group where a short story may be told, 
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informal conversation carried on, or a few songs 
sung. In other words, the child is no longer truly a 
nursery-class child—he is a kindergartner. : 
SMALL TOYS. Small toys such as rubber or 
wooden “tootsie toys” afford much joy. Here again 
color may be introduced. Red, green, silver, grey, 
white, blue, yellow, almost all colors of the rainbow 
are found in milk trucks, ambulances, police cars, 
airplanes, sedans. It is great fun to run these across 
the rug or house them in the block garage. Socially, 
nursery children learn to share, to help, to take 
turns, to bring one’s own similar toys from home 
sometimes, so that the group may have a greater 
number. What of religious values? It is surprising 
how many conversations may be built around these 
small toys. There in the police car is a policeman 
friend who may be hurrying to find a child who 
cannot remember which way to turn to go home. 
There is an ambulance, taking a little boy to the 
hospital where the nurses and doctors will help him 
to get well. There is the mail plane, with a possible 
letter from grandmother. The milk truck has the 
milkman who hurries to many houses, carryin 
bottles of milk. There is a sedan like daddy’s. We 
came to church in that. This is a friendly world, with 
many ‘friends who help children and adults to live 
happily. Not in words does the child thus express 
his conclusions, but through acquaintance and 
friendly attitudes to these persons who help to make 
up the world. He comes to feel a sense of security 
and an undergirding of confidence without which all 
attempts at religious education must fail. These 
qualities of security, trust, confidence, are the foun- 
dation stones of a Christian philosophy of life. 
Because of lack of codrdination of the smaller 
muscles, we do not recommend crayons in a group 
of three-year-old children. These may be used and 
enjoyed at home, where one child and close super- 
vision affords a different situation. Scissors are not 
considered at all for use by the children. One pair of 
blunt scissors may be available for the leader, but 
these should be kept in a safe place where they can- 
not be reached by the children. 
LARGER EQUIPMENT. When skilled leadership, 
ample space, and generous finances warrant its pur- 
chase, a slide may become a valuable piece of equip- 
ment. It often proves the center for friendly con- 
versation, singing of songs, occasionally for a prayer, 
as the group rejoices in these good times and is glad 
for life. It requires great self restraint to wait ones 
turn, especially when a younger child climbs up the 
steps and just sits for awhile before sliding down. 
The low slides—about thirty-six inches high— 
are recommended. These hold adventure for the 
little child, and provide exercise for the larger 
muscles. Such slides are of greater value as centers 
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fr conversation than the higher more expensive 
ones. However, even these low slides require con- 
ant supervision because of the danger of being 
tipped over. There is NO religious value, unless the 
person supervising the slide realizes such possibilities 
md is skilled in the technique of living with and 
guiding little children. 

Another piece of larger equipment of doubtful 
value in a nursery class is a sand table. Again we 
gress the fact that this piece of equipment needs 
constant supervision or sand will be thrown on the 
foor, or the children will climb into the box as they 
do at home. It is almost impossible to keep sand in a 
anitary condition when it is kept indoors. Outdoor 
andboxes, exposed to sunshine and rain, are far less 
dangerous. When used indoors, to be sanitary the 
and must be replaced frequently if used to any 
great extent. This would mean not less often than 
once a month. 

It does provide a conversation center and oppor- 
tunities for sharing as the small dishes, funnels, toys, 
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and so on are used by the children. It is used only 
for manipulative play. There is joy in feeling the 
sand sift through fingers. Many times a little child 
will sing to himself as he stands, happy in the “feel” 
of the sand. But, because of the physical hazard and 
the skill required to supervise so that religious and 
social values may be conserved, this piece of equip- 
ment is not recommended. 

Applying the standards to each toy, we accept or 
reject many as we examine those shown in the toy 
departments. It is a real help for nursery leaders to 
go to toy stores and examine the toys exhibited. Let 
the sales persons explain why they are showing 
certain toys, why improvements have been made in 
others, then think through for yourself, considering 
carefully the desired results for your nursery class. 
Learn to discriminate between “sales talk” and in- 
formational assistance in toy departments. At the 
same time, consider the possible religious and social 
values, and be careful that any purchase is sturdy and 
will withstand frequent scrubbing. 





American Library Association Book List 


ORTY-FIVE religious books, chosen by a com- 
mittee of librarians as the most important books 
for library purposes—in the field of religion 

published from May 1, 1936, to June 1, 1937, were 
announced at a meeting of the Religious Books Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association, one of the 
sessions of the fiftv-ninth annual conference of the 
Association held in June. 

The committee which made the selections was 
composed of three members representing the theo- 
logical seminary point of view and three that of the 
public library, with a chairman representing a special 
library. Geographically the membership ranged 
from the New England East, the South, the Middle- 
West, to the Pacific Coast. Included on the com- 
inittee were Miss Hollis W. Hering, chairman, Mis- 
‘onary Research Library, New York City; Thomas 
P. Ayer, Richmond (Va.) Public Library; Mar- 
guerite Barrett, Denver (Colo.) Public Library; 
Louise E. Jones, Los Angeles (Calif.) Public Library; 
John F. Lyons, Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Library, Chicago, Illinois; Theodore L. Trost, Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School Library, Rochester, 
New York; and O. Gerald Lawson, Drew University 
Library, Madison, New Jersey, who served ex- 
officio as chairman of the Religious Book Section. 

The list of important religious books of 1936-1937 
’s selected by the Religious Book Selection Com- 


mittee, with a few additional titles mentioned in the 
discussion, is given below: 


The Local Church, by A. W. Beaven. Abingdon Press. 
1937. $1.25. 

Christianity—and Our World, (Hazen books on religion 
v. 1.) by J. C. Bennett. Association Press. 1936. 50 cents. 

The Meaning of History, by Nicolas Berdyaev. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1936. $3.00. 

Opening Roads, by Archibald Black. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1936. $1.75. 

Church and State in Contemporary America, by W. A. 
Brown. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1936. $2.75. 

The Philosophy of Religion, by Emil Brunner. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1937. $2.25. 

Highways of Christian Doctrine, by S. J. Case. Willett, 
Clark and Company. 1936. $2.00. 

Character and Christian Education, by S. G. Cole. Cokes- 
bury Press. 1936. $2.00. 

A Fresh Approach to the New Testament and Early 
Christian Literature, by Martin Dibelius. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1936. $2.00. 

Among the Mystics, by William Fairweather. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1936. $2.25. 

The Christian Faith, by A. E.. Garvie. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1937. $2.25. 

Getting Help from Religion, by J. G. Gilkey. Macmillan 
Company. 1936. $1.75. 

The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, by Etienne Gilson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1936. $3.50. 

The Easter Radiance, by C. A. Glover. Cokesbury Press. 
1937. $1.00. 

Thus Religion Grows; the Story of Judaism, by Morris 
Goldstein. Longmans, Green & Co. 1936. $3.00. 
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Religious Tradition and Myth, by E. R. Goodenough. 
Yale University Press. 1937. $1.50. 

The Story of the Bible, by E. J. Goodspeed. University 
of Chicago Press. 1936. $1.50. 

The Recovery of Ideals, by Georgia Harkness. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1937. $2.00. 

Living Religion; a manual for putting religion into action 
in personal life and in social reconstruction, by Hornell 
Hart. Abingdon Press. 1937. $1.50. 

Germany’s New Religion; the German Faith Movement, 
by Wilhelm Hauer, Karl Heim and Karl Adam. Abingdon 
Press. 1937. $1.50. ‘ 

Thoughts on Death and Life, by W. E. Hocking. Harper 
and Bros. 1937. $2.00. 

The Religious Experience of the Primitive Church, by 
P. G. S. Hopwood. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1936. $3.00. 

Contemporary English Theology, by W. M. Horton. 
Harper and Bros. 1936. $2.00. 

Some Problems of Life, by R. M. Jones. Cokesbury 
Press. 1937. $2.00. 

Brotherhood Economics, by Toyohiko Kagawa. Harper 
and Bros. 1936. $1.50. 

Church and State on the European Continent, by Adolf 
Keller. Willett, Clark and Company. 1937. $2.50. 

Missions Tomorrow, by K. S. Latourette. Harper and 
Bros. 1936. $2.00. 

Christianity and the Individual in a World of Crowds, 
by H. E. Luccock. Cokesbury Press. 1937. $1.50. 

The Structure of Religious Experience, by John Mac- 
murray. Yale University Press. 1936. $1.50. 

New Faith for Old, by Shailer Mathews. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1936. $3.00. 

The Christian Faith, by W. R. Matthews, editor. Harper 
and Bros. 1936. $3.00. 

In the Steps of St. Paul, by H. V. Morton. Dodd, Mead 
and Co. 1936. $2.50. 

The Gospel Parables in the Light of Their Jewish Back- 
grounds, by W. O. E. Oesterley. Macmillan Company. 
1936. $2.50. 

The Use of the Bible in Preaching, by C. S. Patton. 
Willett, Clark and Co. 1936. $2.00. 

A Faith for Today, by H. F. Rall. Abingdon Press. 1936. 
$2.00. 

The Old Testament, Its Making and Meaning, by H. W. 
M. Robinson. Cokesbury Press. 1937. $2.00. 

Church of Christ, by Achille Rousseau. (Religion and 
culture series.) Bruce Publishing Co. 1936. $2.00. 
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A History of the Early Christian Church, by William 
Scott. Cokesbury Press. 1936. $2.50. , 

The Bible in America, by P. M. Simms. Wilson-Erick- 
son, Inc. 1936. $3.75. 

The Paradoxes of Jesus, by R. W. Sockman. Abingdon 
Press. 1936. $2.00. 

The Meaning of Christ to Me, by R. E. Speer. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 1936. $1.50. 
Worship, by Evelyn Underhill. Harper and Bros. 1937. 
$3.00. 
Anti-Semitism; Historically and Critically Examined, by 
Hugo Valentin; tr. from the Swedish by A. G. Chater, 
Viking Press. 1936. $3.00. 

A Theology for Christian Missions, by H. V. White. 
Willett, Clark and Co. 1937. $2.00. 

Living Religions and Modern Thought, by A. G. Wid- 
gery. Round Table Press. 1936. $2.50. 


Booxs Nor Listep sutT Discussep IN 
PRESENTATION OF REPORT 


The Bible, Designed to Be Read as Living Literature. 
Simon and Schuster. 1936. $3.75. 

Draw Near with Faith, by S.S. Drury. Harper and Bros. 
1936. $1.25. 

Beyond Humanism; essays in the new philosophy of na- 
ture, by Charles Hartshorne. Willett, Clark and Co. 1937. 
$2.50. 

Jews of Germany; a story of sixteen centuries, by Marvin 
Lowenthal. Longmans, Green and Co. 1936. $3.00. 

Odyssey of Francis Xavier, by Theodore Maynard. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1936. $2.50. 

Catherine Tekakwitha, by Daniel Sargent. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1936. $2.00. 

None Other Gods, by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. Harper 
and Bros. 1937. $1.50. 

Eastward! The Story of Adoniram Judson, by S. R. War- 
burton. Round Table Press. 1937. $2.50. 

What Is This Moslem World? by C. R. Watson. Friend- 
ship Press. 1937. $1.00. 

It Happened in Palestine, by L. D. Weatherhead. Abing- 
don Press. 1936. $2.50. 

The Christian Answer to the Problem of Evil, by J. S. 
Whale. Abingdon Press. 1936. $2.00. 

Moslem Women Enter a New World, by R. F. Wood- 
small. Round Table Press. 1936. $3.00. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts for April 1, 1936—September 1, 1936 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1937—September 1, 1937 


Increase for five months 





Going Through with God (Continued from page 640) 


do that. It can give him a richer, fuller, finer soul. 
He cannot serve God and money; but he can serve 
God with money. ; 

The message of the hour is the message of 
Stewardship. “He brought us out that he might 


bring us in’—out from a false prosperity and an 
over-absorption in material thin at he might 
bring us in to a promised land of permanent good 
times and a personal life enriched by giving. Let us 
go on through with God! 
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W oman’s Advisory Committee, 1937 


Assembly’s Committee on Woman’s Work, 1937 


Anniversary Echoes trom the 
Montreat Auxiliary Training School 


A Forwarp LooK FROM THE WoMAN’sS ADVISORY 
Committee, by Mrs. J. M. Edenfield, Retiring 
Chairman. 


On Wednesday, June 30, at 3:30 P. M., the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Woman’s Ad- 
visory Committee was called to order by the chair- 
man. Sessions were held every day—morning, after- 
noon, and night—(with the exception of Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday) until Tuesday noon, July 6. 
These were surely busy days. These were days full 
of friendly discussion of plans to further our work; 
ays full of information; and days full of inspira- 
ton, when the direct leading of the Holy Spirit was 
most evident. In that “upper room” in Assembly 
Inn, twenty-six women met daily to discuss His 
work and His Church’s program and how our 
Auxiliary might better promote that program. 

As each synodical president gave what she con- 
dered the strong re weak points in her synodical, 
twas interesting to note how the emphasis had 
broadened to include not only the “uninterested” 
woman, who is a member of the church, but, also, 
the “unreached” woman, who is not a member of 


any church. Our thoughts were directed to the 
words of Mrs. Archibald Davis written in 1914. 
(See page 635.) Again was it emphasized in 1937 
that organization is necessary, for our Lord is not a 
God of confusion, but it is only a means to an end; 
and Spirit-filled women must take their places in 
our organization, that through it souls may be 
brought into the Kingdom. 

One of the greatest blessings that has come to me 
as a member of the Woman’s Advisory Committee 
is the privilege of serving twice on the Joint Birth- 
day Objective Committee. This committee is com- 
posed of the Secretary of Woman’s Work, the 
Chairman of the Woman’s Work Committee and her 
appointee, the Chairman of the Woman’s Advisory 
Committee and her appointee. One of these is elected 
to serve as chairman. This committee feels the re- 
sponsibility that is theirs and ever depends on Him 
for wisdom and guidance. Their prayer constantly 
is that they may have open minds, informed minds, 
and yielded minds, that they may be led by the Holy 
Spirit in their decision. 

Copies of all requests for the offering are sent to 
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each member of the committee and they are care- 
fully and prayerfully studied before the committee 
meets. There are always many requests, but the ob- 
jective selected must meet the following require- 
ments: 


1. It is to be used for women and girls. 

2. It alternates each year between Home and Foreign 
Missions. 
It is to be for an objective under the care of an 
Assembly’s Committee. 
It is to be used definitely for constructive and for- 
ward-looking work rather than for liquidation of 
debt. 


Deciding factors used in the choice of the Birth- 
day Objective are: 
1. The one that presents the greatest appeal. 
2. The one that is most evangelistic and missionary in 
service. 
The one that presents the most urgent and immediate 
need. 


The one that meets the requirements determined by 
precedent. 


With the above thoughts in mind and after much 
discussion and prayer, the Joint Committee makes 
its decision and brings it as a recommendation to the 
Woman’s Advisory Committee for approval. The 
final decision is left to that body. 

To me, one of the high lights of our Woman’s 
Advisory Committee was the unanimous approval 
of the recommendation of the Birthday Objective 
Committee. The recipient will be announced at the 
synodical meetings, and I believe that our 1938 Birth- 
day Offering will be the largest we have ever had. 
May we have many 100% synodicals! 

It was brought to our attention that in 1920 the 
Superintendent of Woman’s Work was sent to the 
Orient. Great benefits resulted from her visit, bene- 
fits not only to our women in the Homeland, but the 
inspiration she gave to those whom she visited. The 
influence of her visit lives on in the Birthday Offer- 
ings, in the White Cross Work |Read chapter 7 of 
Yesteryears|, and the inspiration of the new volume, 
Glorious Living, is attributed to that visit. Realizing 
the importance of this visit, many (including the 
Secretary Emeritus, members of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee, the missionaries themselves, and 
many of our young people) have suggested that the 
Woman’s Auxiliary again send their Secretary to the 
Orient. The Woman’s Advisory Committee heartily 
approved of this suggestion and a committee was ap- 
pointed to suggest a plan for financing same. The 
women throughout the Assembly will be given an 
opportunity to contribute to a Silver Anniversary 
Offering. The plan is that many, many women will 
joyfully and prayerfully give so that, when our 
Secretary steps on the gangplank, she will feel that 
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she is going to the Orient not as a representative but 
as an Ambassador of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, to convey 
the love and greetings of its members to the mis- 
sionaries and Christian women in those fields. The 
Woman’s Advisory Committee asks for the prayers 
and heartiest codperation of every auxiliary, that this 
Silver Anniversary dream may come true. 

Many recommendations for strengthening the 
work were adopted. I want to call your attention 
to the following: 


1. That every woman be urged to seriously consider the 

Personal Guide in the light of God’s Word, in her 
daily devotions. , 
That more time be given to prayer, embracing the 
use of the Prayer Calendar as a means of Spiritual 
growth in both the individual life and in the extension 
of God’s Kingdom. 

. That the attention of the women be called to the 
falling off in attendance at the regular church services 
and that they be urged to fulfill their vows in this 
respect. 

That consecration and faith in Christ’s Atonement 
rather than efficiency be the requisite for Auxiliary 
leadership. 

That our women be faced afresh with their obliga- 
tion as stewards of time, talents, and money. 

That auxiliaries be reminded of their ever-increasing 
responsibility for ministering to the unreached and 
unchurched children, youth, and adults in their near- 
by communities, organizing outpost Sunday schools 
and Vacation Church schools wherever opportunity 
can be made. 

. That the Presbyterian Youth Convention on World 
Missions be heartily endorsed by all auxiliaries. Lead- 
ers in local churches are urged to codperate with the 
Convention Committee by creating in the minds of 
youth and their leaders a sense of importance of this 
enterprise, and by making adequate financial provision 
for choice young people to attend. 


Especially do I urge every member of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary to accept the challenge of the 1937 
Woman’s Advisory Committee: 


“The Woman’s Advisory Committee, believing that the 
family altar and family worship in the sanctuary are the 
rightful heritage of children in Christian homes, does in 
this Anniversary year sound a clarion call to family and 
church worship. Let the women of the Auxiliary ac- 
companied by their families, lead the way to the House 
of God, there to lift their hearts and voices in prayer 
and praise to Him; Noe 

“And, the Woman’s Advisory Committee, bearing in 
mind the great Commission, ‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature, does enjom the 
women to go forth and witness to the Lord ‘unto the 
uttermost part of the earth, having full confidence and 
faith in the promise, ‘Lo, | am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.” 


* ++ 


A Messace From Mrs. W. C. Winsporouc, Secre- 
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tary Emeritus, of the Committee on Woman's 
Work: 

“Dear members of the Training School, I deeply 
wppreciate your message. I have been with you in 
spirit all the days of your joyous anniversary meet- 
ing. I know its inspiration brings renewed consecra- 
‘ion of life to all. Loving greetings to every one of 
you, and may God bless you.” 

‘ * * * 

From Rev. J. M. Grier, D. D., Chairman Committee 
on Church Societies, 1912 General Assembly: 


Since the will of God, Who doeth all things well, 
has laid me aside from all active work, memory of 
what was accomplished in former years is far more 
vid than is possible for those whose hands and 
hearts are occupied with daily work. The only thing 
left for me is prayer for welfare and progress of the 
Church and its work. 

Memory of the steps leading up to the organiza- 
tion and actual putting into operation of our Assem- 
bly’s Woman’s Work has a large place in my heart. 
Thanksgiving for the great work accomplished by 
our organized Woman’s Work, and prayer for God’s 
guidance over those who direct that work, are ever 
resent. 

May the Holy Spirit’s blessing lead to the ever- 
enlarging and increasing fruitfulness of that work. 
May God’s rich blessing rest on the approaching 
meeting and lead to increased loyalty to and work 
for Christ.” 

* * * 
A Messace Rk-RCHOED AGAIN AND AGAIN 


During the Montreat Auxiliary Training School, 
imessage that was mentioned again and again from 
the platform was an extract from an address made 
to the 1914 Woman’s Advisory Committee by Mrs. 
Archibald Davis, chairman. It is a message that lives 
ind challenges today, even as it did in 1914: 

“A part of our unfinished task is working with 
the individual, for, after all, organization is only a 
ineans to an end, only a channel through which to 
work, and the work itself must be done with the in- 
dividual. ... We should never forget that the salva- 
tion of souls is our only aim. We should listen to the 
voice of Him Who said: ‘Come ye after me and I 
will make you to become fishers of men, and the 
methods we employ will be merely a question of 
‘pediency. . . . But so long as there is a woman in 
our Southland not bearing the name of Christian, and 
0 long as there is a woman bearing the name, but 
not living worthy of the name, our task is an un- 
hnished task.” 

* x * 
Mrs. DULLNIG’s MESSAGE: 


At the Anniversary Luncheon of the Woman’s 
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Advisory Committee, Mrs. Chris G. Dullnig, pioneer 
Auxiliary leader of Texas, gave a beautiful and 
challenging message, a part of which we quote: 


“As we look upon the membership of the 
Woman’s Advisory Committee at the present time, 
though the personnel has completely changed, we 
praise our Heavenly Father for these women of 
prayer and vision, who give their best to the Master 
daily with the upturned eye of faith and trust. And 
with them today sit the Woman’s Work Committee, 
who are giving of their time and talent in every 
agency of our beloved work praising God for this 
opportunity of service for Him, with thankful 
hearts, remembering always, in everything, to give 
thanks: for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus 
concerning you. And, dear friends, much as we 
love our Woman’s Work and thank God for it, do 
we not all realize anew today that the need of the 
Church is not more machinery, or better—not new 
organizations, or more and novel methods—but men 
and women wholly surrendered unto Him. A simple 
Spirit-filled life today by the officers and individuals 
of our Auxiliary and churches at large would bring 
many into the Kingdom. Oh! If each of us would 
get a new insight of our neglect of the work of the 
Kingdom (not neglecting in any sense the magnifi- 
cent work of our Auxiliary), we would be reaching 
out in an especial way for lost souls round about us. 
We must be willing to pay the price. Today God, 
in no uncertain way, is waiting to use men and 
women of prayer, mighty in prayer. The Holy 
Spirit does not descend upon machinery, but upon 
men and women. He does not anoint plans, but serv- 
ants of His—servants in devoted and beseeching 
communion with Him. The training of the twelve 
disciples was the great difficult and enduring work 
of Christ. Is the Word of God our daily food—and 
prayer the atmosphere of our life? Have we some- 
thing of the winsomeness of our blessed Master? As 
we are looking again for the ‘blessed hope,’ let us 
work diligently while it is day, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord—that when He comes He may find 
us watching and waiting for Him.” 


* * * 


GREETINGS FROM THE KOREAN AUXILIARY: 

(In addition to the following letter, the Auxiliary 
in Korea sent a greeting on a lovely scroll which is 
to be hung in “World Fellowship House” when it is 
completed. A special message also came from the 
Soonchun Presbyterial.) 


Our Dear American Friends: 


All the members of all the auxiliaries of the four 
presbyterials in the bounds of the Southern Presby- 
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terian territory in Korea wish to extend to you, the 
auxiliaries of America, our hearty congratulations 
on this the 25th anniversary of your organization. 
Were it possible, how much we would like to join 
you in person on this special occasion of joy and 
happiness! hp 

First of all we want to express our appreciation of 
your world-wide interest, of your efforts and your 
prayers which have brought salvation to countless 
souls and produced numberless Christian leaders in 
this age of international difficulty and hardship. 

Above all, we want to thank you for your Birth- 
day Gift to Korea of the magnificent buildings and 
the splendid equipment of Speer School, along with 
your unceasing prayers and interest. Very few 
schools in Korea can compare with Speer. The 
graduates of this school are serving our Lord as 
Christian wives and mothers, as teachers and Bible 
women, as social and medical workers. These Speer 
graduates also hold many important offices in the 
local churches, in the auxiliaries and the presbyterials. 

Then we want to express our gratitude to you for 
your invaluable help and guidance, directly and in- 
directly, in the organization and development of the 
Auxiliary in Korea. We remember how the late 
Miss Shepping, our first leader, used to depend upon 
your guidance, and even now we depend very much 
upou you for the achievement of the purpose of 
our organization. 

As the statistics show, the Auxiliary in Korea is 
growing constantly both in quality and quantity. 
The benefit of the Auxiliary to the Korean churches 
is truly amazing. And three years ago the Auxiliary 
plan crossed the boundaries of the Southern Presby- 
terian Mission, and now our literature is being used 
by many societies of the Northern, Australian, and 
Canadian Presbyterian Missions, therefore, we hope 
to see the Auxiliary plan used throughout the pen- 
insula in the near future. Here again we want to 


thank you for your help which has brought about 

this success, and we bespeak your further interest 

and pono in this work for the fulfillment of 
idd 


our Lord’s bidding. 

Moreover we want to thank you for sending Mrs. 
Pilley Kim Choi to us and to Korea. Words fail us 
to express our thanks for giving her an opportunity 


for study in America. As we hear from hér of your, 


love and interest which enabled her to have the very 
best of educational advantages in America, which 
even many of your own students do not enjoy, not 
only we but all the women of Korea are anxious to 
thank you. Mrs. Choi is one of the few great women 
leaders in Korea in social, educational, literary, and 
religious work. Since her return from America she 
has been doing Auxiliary work as presbyterial presi- 
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dent, with excellent judgment, rare leadership, and 
untiring zeal. 

Please accept our hearty congratulations on your 
world-wide achievements during the past twenty- 
five years. May our Lord’s richest blessing rest upon 
you, and may His guidance be ever clear to you, so 
that you may continue to be the light of the world 
and the salt of the earth in this age of confusion and 
difficulty. May God, our Father, reward you abun- 
dantly in the next world for all the spendid work 
which you have done in the past and for the even 
finer and greater work which you may do in the 
future. 

With hearty gratitude and congratulations from 
the four Korean presbyterials within the bounds of 
the Southern Presbyterian Mission.” 


* * * 


From Jutta LAKE KELLERSBERGER: 


(This message, addressed to the “Dear, very pre- 
cious friends of the Woman’s Auxiliary,” was not 
read at Montreat, for lack of time. We are glad to 
give it to one and all through the pages of the 
SURVEY. ) 

I cannot help but address you in this very inti- 


mate way for I truly feel that every single one of you | 


is a personal friend, and very precious to me. How 
can we help but love you when we have been assured 
constantly of your prayers for us, and we have 
very definitely felt the power of your intercession? 
This past year has been the hardest in many ways 
that we have spent in Africa. The work is bigger, 
the workers are fewer, but the challenge is greater 
than ever before. Our hands have been held high, 
and our hearts have been sustained, and we have 
been kept in perfect peace in the midst of the tur- 
moil, sickness, suffering, and tragedies about us, be- 
cause you have not failed us in your love and faith- 
fulness. Every mail brings evidence of this. Last 
week we received seventy-five letters at one time, 
filled with the assurance that many friends, known 
and unknown, are remembering us daily in prayer. 
We thank you, thank you, thank you for this! We 
would rather have this than all of your silver and all 
of your gold, for we know that if we first give 
ourselves to the Lord, everything else on earth that 
we may possess will be counted as nothing, for love 
of Him. The challenge of the work here is SO Over- 
whelming that it has brought us to our knees afresh 
before Him in utter helplessness. 

I have just been given the greatest challenge that 
I have ever had in my life, and that is the respons!- 
bility for the spiritual development of all the women 
in our territory. They are the ignorant, superstitious, 


backward, slovenly, over-worked, down-trodden, 
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jck women that I have tried to tell you about in 
Congo Crosses. Now God is giving me the chal- 
lnge of trying to “practice what I preached” to 
you. 1 can do nothing and yet “I can do ALL 
THINGS through Christ which strengtheneth me.’ 
Phil. 4:13- Please help me to claim that verse through 
ith, “With men this is impossible; but with God 
ALL THINGS are possible.” Matt 19:26. “ALL 
THINGS” include TRANSFORMED LIVES, win- 
ome, lovely, kind, beautiful lives; clean homes, 
dean and well-trained children, the family altar, 
light instead of darkness, wisdom instead of i ignor- 
ance, cleanliness instead of filth, health instead of 
sickness, love instead of hate, life instead of death 
_.. Abundant Life instead of eternal death. 

As I went to my little prayer place under the palm 
trees, near our little graveyard, that sacred spot 
where lie the bodies of those who have given their 
ives for the work here, and as I looked over the 
rivers and valleys, through the mists and the floating 
clouds of this lovely and tragic land, I prayed that 
we, who are Christian women, might be a triumphant 
amy of God’s chosen people, marching in FAITH, 
DAILY, around the walls of Jericho until those walls 
crumble and fall, without one stone left upon 
another. The ark of God was there; the trumpets 
that were ready to blow a triumphant note were 
there, and an OBEDIENT people were there. There 
was, at one time, no hidden and pet sin among them. 
It was afterwards that Achan touched the forbidden 
thing, and caused the army to retreat before the 
litle village of Ai. The walls of Jericho are all about 
us, impregnable strongholds of Satan, hearts as hard 
as rocks, spiritual w hides: 3 in LOW places. God 
is all about us, the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever. We are His people. Are we willing to be an 
invincible army? Are we willing to claim in FA/TH 
that the city shall be taken? That the women of 
our mission, and of the Belgian Congo, and of Africa, 
and of China, and Japan, and Korea, and Mexico, 
and South America, and the world be changed into 
saved Christians, saving others? If so, there must be 
no hidden sin among us! If so, we will have to com- 
pass the walls of Jericho DAILY with a mighty 
faith, until the FULLNESS OF TIME BE COME! 
If so, the ark of the presence of God must be in our 
midst, and the trumpet of victory in our hands! 
| challenge the women of our beloved Southern 


Presby secian Church that we become such an army 
for God.” 


* * * 
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A Forwarp Loox FrRoM THE STIRRING MESSAGE OF 
Mrs. L. D. McAutey, Chairman of the Woman's 
Work Committee, given on the opening night of 
the Montreat Auxiliary Training School. 

Tw enty-five years old! We of the Auxiliary have 
now joined the group of Younger Adults—the post- 
college age. What a glorious period of life! We 
have matured into an age when startlings facts have 
had to be faced. The challenge of change had to be 
answered. If we launch out into the deep with 
undaunted courage and full consecration of talents 
and personality, relying in faith on our Leader, we 
will possess power, we will be an advancing body of 
Christians led by a Captain Invincible. We have but 
one message to give to the world. It is “Jesus Christ.’ 
He has no peer. He is the ONE we would make 
Lord of our lives. The message is unalterable but 
there are many ways of presenting Him, and now 
that we are grown-ups may we not seek bolder 
ways and more heroic practices, and thereby win 
more individuals to share in the w orship and work 
we so enjoy. Need has been felt for more fluidity 
of plan. Christians are never content for things to 
remain just as they are—growth and development 
are key words. That need has been met by our 
Guides for auxiliary and for individuals. The more 
fixed rule had its adv antages, but we were glad to 
lay it aside, and by searching our own hearts in 
sincerity and applying the Scriptural measuring rod 
of loving God with all our hearts and our neighbor 
as ourselves, we hope to grow in grace and in power. 

Workers who would enlist every woman must 
study the individual needs. A big sister with a lov- 
ing heart would never forget the little sister who is 
ill, or the one who answers every call from the social 
world, or the less attractive, ugly duckling of the 
family. Never would she cease to love and care for 
the wayward sister. No, her love would encircle all. 

Discrimination is ot Christ’s plan. He did not 
treat all alike, but for each He had a plan. He and 
He alone can meet our needs as individuals or as 
“The Woman's Auxiliary of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.” He is tenderly calling us to unite and 
face facts intelligently. He wants our very best. 
Can we give Him less? With our eyes fixed on Him 
let us idealize the real. Thus working with Him we 
will be used to win hearts and lives for our Saviour. 

The richest gifts on earth or in Heaven are hid 
in Christ. In Jesus we receive the best we have. Is 
our best too much for H/M? 





OCTOBER IS HOME MISSION MONTH IN OUR CHURCH 























A Webditation 


For this meditation we have selected three words from Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
which many women throughout the Church are reading this month. The words chosen form a 
simple statement, yet present a profound truth. The statement sets forth a great Christian fact or 
principle, and presents a great challenge to Christian living. 





Tue Fact—“Ye Are Curist’s 

To Christians this is a fact, because in at least four different ways they belong to Christ. First, 
they are Christ’s by creation, for He shared in the creation of man as indicated in Gen. 1:26, “And 
God said, Let us make man in our image.” Then they are Christ’s by purchase, for He paid the price 
of redemption from sin—“Ye are bought with a price.” (Cor. 6:20.) They are Christ’s by adop- 
tion—the Father having predestinated them “unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ.” 
(Eph. 1:5.) And they are His by consecration, for they have dedicated themselves to live for 
Christ. “I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” “For to me to live is Christ.” (Gal. 2:20; Phil. 
1:21.) } 

Therefore, in a fourfold way we belong to Christ, who, because of His wisdom, and power, and 
love, can and will rejoice to make us triumph gloriously in the great business of Christian living 
and service. 

THe CHALLENGE—Live So Tuat Orners May Know Tuat “Ye ARE Curist’s” 

God has revealed our relationship to Christ by giving to us His name, whereby the world 
knows that we are His representatives. Let us, therefore, live and labour to show to the world that 
we are servants of the King. This we can do by keeping alive in our Christian experience the 
fact that we are His. 

When in the face of dangers and difficulties, let us hear His challenge and be calm; “Ye are 
Christ’s.”. When temptation comes, and others, perhaps, are yielding, be strong, “Ye are Christ’s.” 
When others are talking harmfully—gossiping—do not indulge; “Ye are Christ’s.” When friends 
fail and life is at a low ebb, keep your spirit; “Ye are Christ’s.” When sorrow and despair are upon 
you, stand fast; “Ye are Christ’s.”,. When unkind, harmful, degrading thoughts crowd at the door 
of the mind, refuse them entrance; “Ye are Christ’s.” When your brother has need of you, min- 
ister to him; “Ye are Christ’s.”. When men whose skin is black, or brown, or red, or white, or 
vellow call to you for help; answer them quickly; “Ye are Christ’s.”. When God commands, obey 
Him; “Ye are Christ’s.” 

To be truly Christ’s and meet well the challenge of that fact, we must be righteous in life, 
Christian in manner, pure in speech, faultless in conduct, and active in service. The mere fact that 
we are Christ's is reason for us to be pure, stedfast, sacrificial. The business of Christian living 
challenges our best at all times—it is unfinished until we “awake in His likeness.” The task of 
world redemption demands our lives in sacrificial giving and ceaseless prayer—it is my task until 
all people everywhere know Christ as Saviour and make Him Lord of life. 

Let us include in our petitions this month the following: 


That as Christians we may live so that those who observe us may know that we are Christ’s. 

That because we are His we may give ourselves to special prayer for the salvation of America—praying ¢s- 
pecially for the mountain people, the Negroes, the Indians, the Mexicans and all other foreign-speaking peo- 
ple in the boundaries of our Church. 

That we personally may not miss an opportunity to witness Christ before any of these people in our country. 
That during this month Christians may show their love for Christ and consecration to Him by bringing liberal 
thank offerings for Home Missions during the Week of Prayer, Oct. 24-31. 
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The Auxiliary Calendar for October 


HOME MISSION MONTH 
Tue AUXILIARY MEETING 
Topic: Special Home Mission Program. 


The recommendation of the 1937 General Assem- 
bly regarding Home Mission season reads: 


“We recommend that the period October 1-31 be set 
apart as the annual season of Home Mission study, and that 
the week of October 24-31 be designated as the Annual 
Home Mission Week with special Thank Offering for 
Home Missions in all the churches.” 


This necessitates a change in program plans. The 
Special Home Mission program will be used at the 
October auxiliary meeting rather than at the No- 
vember auxiliary meeting as listed in the Year Book. 
The “Through the Centuries” program for October 
isto be used in November. Year Book literature will 
be sent according to this change. 

Those who wish to work up their own special 
Home Mission program for October will find much 
valuable information in the Annual Report of the 
Executive Committee of Home Missions, a copy of 
which can be secured on request from that Com- 
mittee, 573 West Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Tue Circte MEETING 
Topic: “Women Missionaries in Home Mission 


Fields.” 

Would you go with our home missionaries as they 
go about their daily tasks? Would you see through 
their eyes the opportunities for service in the hard 
places of the homeland? Such will be your privilege 
as you use the Year Book circle program literature 
for this October meeting. (Sent to all subscribers in 
early September; available to others at 10¢.) 


Home Mission Stupy SEASON 
Study Book: Other Men Labored by Homer 
McMillan. 

Helps for the study of this book, prepared by 
Mrs. Robt. T. Dewell of Florida, can be secured 
from the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Presbyterian Building, Richmond, Virginia, for 15¢. 
To assure prompt attention, send all orders for this 
direct to Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 

The Home Mission section of this issue of the 
SURVEY Carries some valuable additional helps which 
grew out of Mrs. Dewell’s class at the Montreat 
Auxiliary Training School. 





For the Home Circle Chairmen 


Dear Home Circle Chairmen: 


October has been set aside by the General Assem- 
bly for the observance of Home Missions, and every 
church in our Assembly will be reading about and 
praying for Home Missions at that time. As your 
Home Circle members are praying members, share 
with them the plans for the special Week of Prayer 
with Special Thank Offering for Home Missions, 
October 24-31. Order the special prayer programs 
and see that each member has a copy, and ask her 
to follow with the auxiliary members the observance 
of these special prayer topics. Also, order from the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga., the leaflet “Women Missionaries 
in Home Mission Fields,” which will be used in the 
circles in October. Both leaflets are free for postage 
only. In ordering, be sure to state the number 
desired. ” 

If you have any members in your Home Circle 
doing anything special in the way of activities, won’t 
Vou please write to us about it? Excerpts are given 
here from a letter written by a Home Circle member 
toher chairman: (This member has gathered in her 
home her neighbors of different denominations and 
they are using the “Daily Bible Readings” together. 
A member of her family types the daily questions 


and Scripture readings and these are given out at 
each class meeting. ) 

“I wish you could be with us at our Reading 
Class. We all feel that it is good to be together to 
read, sing, and pray. We have twenty-four members 
reading their Bible daily. It makes me so happy to 
see how interested they are and to hear them say 
how much they are getting out of it. I have been 
happier in getting others interested in reading their 
Bible than anything else I have tried to do. I trust 
and pray that our circle may grow larger day by 
day. When we meet again I want to start Circle 
No. 2, which will include the younger children 
reading their Bible daily, if only a few verses. I 
would be so glad for you to come to see mé. I 
haven’t much chance to come to see you. I remember 
well when you did come. There was something in 
my heart that went out to you, and I have always 
loved you since. Please pray for our Reading Class 
and pray for me and my children.” Isn’t it worth 
much, Home Circle Chairmen, to receive such a 
letter as this? 

“This for the day of life I ask: 
Some all-absorbing, useful task; 


And when ’tis wholly done, 
A tranquil rest at set of sun.” 


GRACE WISNER. 
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Going Through with God By Joun A. Repueap, Jr.* 


OSES is speaking to his people. Egypt is be- 
M hind them, Palestine before them, and the 

wilderness all around them. “God brought 
us out... .” There is a statement of fact. But the 
fact is linked with a purpose. “That he might bring 
us in. Out from oppression—into possession. Out 
from bondage—into bounty. And the exodus from 
was in order to the entrance into. He brought us 
out, that He might bring us in. 

One wonders if Moses might not use these words 
of his over again were he to speak to our generation. 
Our world has been brought out—out from a feel- 
ing of security and sufficiency—out from a false 
prosperity—out from a surfeit of material things— 
into a wilderness. A wilderness of confusion where 
food is plentiful and folks are starving, where wealth 
is abundant and poverty abounding, where dividends 
are big and breadlines bulging. “He has brought us 
out, that (is it possible to catch a glimpse of a glim- 
mer of purpose behind it all?) He might bring us 
in.” 

Into what? Into a promised land of lasting pros- 
perity. Into a day of no more depressions, no more 
unemployment, no more millionaire suicides. 

The world today is standing on the brink of Jor- 
dan waiting for some Joshua to lead the way into 
that Canaan of promise. We left Egypt in Novem- 
ber, ’29. We spent seven long years in the desert. 
And today God is rolling back the waters of the 
Jordan for us to cross over. At long last the corner 
has been turned. The headlines have been telling us 
so. “Wheat scores a new six-year high.” “Riding 
the recovery tide, United States’ consumption of 
textiles in 1936 shot up to the highest point since the 
war.” General Motors announces a twenty-five mil- 
lion dollar wage increase, the second within a year. 
And several weeks ago the president of the New 
York Stock Exchange made this statement: “Since 
March, ’33, all stocks listed advanced from 52 bil- 
lions to 105 billions, over 100%.” Business is getting 


*Rev. John A. Redhead, Jr., is pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Charlotte, N. C. 


better. Will it go on into permanent good times, or 
will it lose itself once more in the desert? Down 
what roads can we travel to reach’ the promised 
land? 

One such highway is a more just social order. 
That we need a better way of organizing our cor- 
porate life'no one can deny. God stands out in front 
beckoning us on to a Canaan where men will learn 
to look each other in the face with the eyes of a 
brother; where the standard of value is not man’s 
wealth but man’s welfare; where the Rule of Gold 
bows down before the Golden Rule. 

The second highway which leads from where we 
are to a better day is a personal use of money in such 
manner that it will bless and not damn our souls. We 
have been brought out of our material luxury and 
satisfaction in physical comforts. For a few years we 
have been forced to do without many of the “things” 
we once thought necessities. But today better times 
are back, salaries are rising, we have more money. 
What shall we do with it? 

There is real danger that, with a few bonds in 
the bank, and a comfortable car at the curb, and an 
electric refrigerator in the kitchen, we feel we have 
all that is needed. There is a story about a rich man 
who once looked at things that way. Jesus called 
him a fool. There is something bigger than full barns 
and bank accounts. There is something of more 
value still than automobiles and Oriental rugs. There 
is something God marks higher than diamonds and 
dividends? It is a human soul. “What shall it profit 
a man, if be shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?” 

What then? Shall a man refuse to accept a raise 
in salary for fear it will ruin his soul? God forbid! 
The way out lies along the road with this signpost: 
“Although a man’s life does not consist in the abun- 
dance of the things he possesses, yet the things a 
man possesses can be made to minister to the abun- 
dant life.” The trouble with money is that it costs 
too much—if it robs a man of his soul. It need not 


(Turn back to page 632) 
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